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CHAPTER I 


THE OLD STONE AGE 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

After an elaborate discussion of the various finds of relics of 
early man and of the supposed precursors of man belonging to the 
Pleiocene Epoch, the latest subdivision of the Tertiary Age, which 
preceded the present Geological Period, in various parts of the 
world, the Rev. E. O. James, in his Introduction to Anthropology 
(1919), concludes: “it is quite within the bounds of probability 
that further research in the neighbourhood of the Siwalik 
(Sapadalaksha) hills in Northern India will reveal one more of the 
tertiary forerunners of the apes and man. Palaopithecus (i.«., 
ancient ape) may be cited as an example from the pleiocene of the 
Siwalik hills of a generalized type of extinct ape related to the 
Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, and the Gibbon, with upper premolars 
resembling those of man."’ Since this was written scientific 
investigators have visited the Siwalik hills and have arrived at 
the conclusion that Northern India was probably the first home 
of man. 

The persistent search for the “ missing link,” which may be 
called the biological approach to the solution of the place of man’s 
origin, has been inspired by Darwin’s theory of the descent of 
man from a pithecoid (ape-like) ancestor by incessant struggle for 
existence, the survival of the fittest as a result of the struggle, so 
aptly described by Tennyson as “Nature red in tooth and claw,” 
and the consequent perpetuation of small accidental variations of 
the characteristics of the individuals, the accumulation of which 
enabled one species to evolve into another. Under the impulsion 
of this conception of the origin of man, the Pitheounthropus erectus — 
ape-man who stood erect on his feet—became the object of scientific 
search. Between 1891 and 1894 Dr. Eugene Dubois discovered on 
the east bank of the Solo, a stream which rises among the volcanic 
hills in the centre of Java, a skull-cap, a human thigh-bone Qeft) 
and two molar teeth which he claimed to belong to an animal 
midway between anthropoid apes and man. This skullcap has 
been much discussed by biologists; six authorities have held the 
skull to be human; six have derided it to be simian, i.e., to 
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belong to a man<like ape. while eight have concluded that it is 
intermediate, i.e., a missing link. 

Meanwhile the Darwinian theory of the origin of species is fast 
losing credit. H. Reinheimer, after a re-examination of Darwin's 
arguments, concludes “that neither philosophy, nor physiology, 
nor palaeontology, lend countenance to Darwin’s theory of Natural 
Selection.”* Reinheimer finds that evolutionary progress is not 
due to competition but to co-operation, not to struggle for existence 
but to symbiosis. What Miss May Kendall in the Ballad of the 
Ichthyosaurus .sings 

“ Ere Man was developed, our brother, 

We swam and we ducked and we dived, 

And we dined, as a rule, on each other— 

What matter, the toughest survived,” 

can lead only to degeneration. “ The cardinal necessity of life is 
not so much for the organism to fit itself merely expediently to any 
and every new condition, but rather to strive towards the achieve¬ 
ment of the purpose of life by obedience to some sublime law 
of inter-dependence and of inter-determination . . . Many 
monsters of the past have played for anti-social self-aggrandise¬ 
ment to their own extinction, and the existing types that play a 
* lone hand ’ are penalized in many more ways than has hitherto 
been thought of. Intense individualism, although abundantly 
evident, is what one might term a 'back number.* But co¬ 
operation is in the line of success; it, so to speak, expresses the 
soul of things, and we must learn to estimate the morality of 
nature by its main tendency, not by its occasional deviations.”* 
In other words, as the rishis of old taught, love and self-sacrifice 
underlie creation and are the law of progress. 

Other objections to Darwinism are not lacking. The facts 
with regard to heredity discovered by Father Mendel and his 
followers cannot be reconciled with the assumption of th« ooaataitt 
appearance of spontaneous small variations by Darwin. Moreover 
anti-Darwinians are pointing out that the geologists whom Darwin 
easily made slaves of his theory, have based their interpretations 
of the evidence of rocks, not on their physical relations but on the 
evolutionary hypothesis. Ever since Lyell, after a long struggle, 
yielded to the blandishments of the Darwinian view of evolution^ 
some 75 years ago, geologists have been arranging tbe sequence 
of rocks and fossils to suit Darwinian theories, and Darwinians 
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have been quoting the geologists' interpretation of rocks as the 
greatest proof of their hypothesis—a splendid example of arguing 
in a vicious circle. 

Hence it is much safer for the student of history to turn from 
the biological approach to the problem of the first home of man, to 
the anthropological approach to it. This may be made both from 
thefl prurri and the /vs/rrioW standpoints. On the one hand we 
may discuss which part of the surface of the earth was best fitted 
to support primitive man in fairly large numbers when he first 
arose in ancient times- He could surely not have inhabited the 
bleak mountain tops of the Himalayas where man even now 
cannot live; nor could he have inhabited the dense forests that 
clothe the lower levels of the Himalayan mountains or the equally 
thick jungle region called Dai)dakarai>yam, which in those days 
stretched from where the Indo-Gangetic plain ended to within a 
few miles of Cape Comorin. The inner recesses of the tropical 
jungle, even tonjay, many millenniums after man learnt to conquer 
nature and utilize or transcend the conditions of his environment, 
continue to be too unhealthy for human habitation and too thickly 
infested with animal and vegetable monsters for feeble roan to 
flourish there. Nor could early man have inhabited the great river 
valleys of ancient India. In early days the beds of rivers were 
much broader and higher than they are now, and the regions 
adjoining them, far too marshy. The great Indo-Gangetic plain, 
however fitted to maintain a teeming population now that the 
rivers have hollowed for themselves a deep bed, and man has 
drained the soil for thousands of years and learnt to raise several 
kinds of crops, must have been in the far off past too much without 
covert to afford primitive man shelter against his animal foes, 
both huge and small, and too much water-logged to be fit for men ' 
to live and grow there. Man, therefore, most probably rose and 
grew in the comparatively narrow strip of coast between the jungle 
and the Indian Ocean. Here the land is of moderate height above 
sea-level; thj jungle was too thin to enable early man's animal 
foes to infest it in large numbers; he could find shelter in bushes 
and on tops of trees- The climate was as equable then as it is 
now; atmospheric conditions did not require that his skin, 
comparatively denuded of hair, needed any protection in the form 
of dress, which he had to provide himself with, when later he 
spread to less favourable climates. The soil, not far from river 
valleys, retained enough water to meet the wants of early man, who 
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for want of pots could not live very far from sources of watei*- 
snpply. Moreover, “ Hima primigenius was probably at first mainly 
a vegetarian, ... It can be pretty safely assumed, judging 
&om the teeth of the earliest skulls, and from the lack of imple¬ 
ments, that prior to the ChelleaD age (the lowest Palaeolithic Age) 
primeval man was chiefly a vegetarian, except for such flesh as 
was furnished by small animals.*” The fruits and nuts which 
formed the main portion of his diet were available in plenty tn 
the fringe of the Daod&kSrapyam. The fact that primitive 
representatives of the four existing types of anthropoid apes—the 
Gorilla and the Chimpanzee, the Gibbon and the Orang-outang— 
have been discovered in Southern India, proves that here man 
ought to have risen and flourished in ancient times. The environ¬ 
ment that suited these apes must have suited also early man. 

This conclusion, reached on m priori considerations, is amply 
borne out by the results of the search for relics of earl; man 
conducted so far. It is unfortunate that this search has not been 
systematically carried out by State or private agency. We have to 
depend only on the reports of casu^ finds by a few officers of 
the geological survey, or of very few oth< 4 r gentlemen whose 
eotbusiasm for the discovery of prehistorical antiquities of the 
Indian man led them to devote a few odd nxxnents of their leisure 
Cor the purpose. Partly for this reason, bones or other relics o( 
the bodies of prioiittve mon bare not been found in India. This is 
Bkainly also due to the fact that he lived in regions exposed to the 
tey of okooeoon winds and tropical rains, which must have driven 
to the ocean what parts of his carcase escaped the vontcUy ai 
carnivorous beasts and birds. Moreover, early man in India had 
not* as bis European contemporaries had, h> seek refuge in caves 
jErom the cold the Glacial Epoch, for Smrtb India mm seldom 
mvaded by glaciers, ft is these cave-dwellings of the European 
palaaoUthians that have yielded skeletcms of different races. The 
six Glacial Epochs of Europe, enumerated by Piofeseor James 
Geikii^ were repreeemed in Sooth India by corre spon di n g Plsrial 
ifery wet periods which must have washed dovni palisolithic 
skeletons. 

We have, therefore, to depend, for evidence of aum's early 
presence in Sooth India, on hia aitafacts. Leu, on things made 
by him. "By assuming tbe erect attitode,'* says Jamas* "man 
became differentiated from all other anireals by being free 
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pick up and hold or throw stones, etc., an accomplishment ol the^ 
neatest value in the daily quest for food. With a piece of 6int 
he could s>ouQd up his roots, berries, etc., scrape with a similar 
weapon the skins of the animals be had killed, dig holes in the 
ground for store-houses, or increase the warmth of his hut, and in 
later times could hollow out trees to make canoes. In short, flint 
or perhaps, a bone implement, was used for everything for which 
a tool could be used. At first a stone haphazardly picked up no 
doubt served for many purposes." Man began to manufacture 
tools for himself from when he began his career on this globe; and 
artefacts are better evidence of human presence than bones and 
skulls and teeth, for it is often difficult to decide whether these 
belonged to man or other animal of similar anatomical charac¬ 
teristics- When primitive voAn'—Homc primigeniHs —first stumbled 
against a stone or hit his head against the overhanging bough 
of a forest tree, and instead of wasting bis impotent rage is 
pounding the offending stone to dust or tearing that bough to 
shreds, he turned the experience to profit and learnt to fling that 
stone MS a missile at an enemy or broke that bough and used it as 
a club, he began his human career on the earth. Man has been 
defined as a tool-making animal, and this is a sound anthropologi¬ 
cal concept. The tools of early man are much more reliable as 
evidence of his presence in a locality than the ambiguous skulls 
and doubtful teeth and thigh bones which biologists have so far 
relied on to flx the age or place of human evolution ; and those who 
have been engaged in coUecting early human artefacts are forced 
to conclude that man first appeared in, and has since, without a 
hratk, occupied, the edge of the Deccan plateau. Tkia oa« be 
made evident if we mark on a map of India all the find-spots of 
palaeolithic tools discovered so far. s 

roots OF THE EARLIEST AGE 

The clubs used by earliest tnen have not escaped the ravages 
of tune, for wood is a material whose life is veiy short in the 
climateof India;and, besides, the Indian Termites (white a]ita)v 
have a special foodneea for it. Yet we may be fairiy certain (hat 
clubs of several hundred thousand years ago were not very 
ffifferent in shape and size from the weapons which Indian gods 
wietd to-day. There U no god worshipped in India nowadays 
cither Inside dimly lighted temples or in airy places under sh«V 
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trees, either by the meditative Brahmanas or the toddy-sodden 
low-caste men, but owns as one of bis divine implements and has 
wielded, according to legend, for offence or for defence, a big-sized 
mace with a long handle and a heavy globular head ending in a 
sharp point. Hence we may infer that primitive man’s chief 
weapon was a dab with which he smashed the heads of his human 
or animal foes; and when they were at too close quarters for flourish¬ 
ing his club before he could gather momentum for breaking his 
enemy’s head, be pierced his brains through his eyes with the 
pointed end. The fcM’ests of India, then as now, furnished him 
with plenty of very hard timber which could be used for the 
purpose. 

It is difficult to decide when early man learnt to employ the 
bow and the arrow. He was certainly intelligent enough to dis¬ 
cover that he could aplit the bamboo, bend one split half into a 
bow, tie a piece of tough, dried creeper or of the sinews of an 
a9imal and shoot long, hard tbcons from it. The descendants of 
these primitive men, now living in the interior of the Vindhyan 
focnats, axe certainly expert bowmen and could kill a tiger with 

arrow. The conditions of primitive life were such that men had 
frequently to fight with wild animals face to face; and the very 
feet that the race was not extOTuinated proves that they bad m much 
oerve and as much skill in shooting with the bow as the modem 
tbUeexi. The ladiaBS of those far off days probably also used 
spearsBkade of hard woods. The head of a long, hard stick can be 
^MZpeoed against rock or burned so as to end in a sharp point: 
and the heart-wood of the Hardwickia bimaUi or the Xylm 

deUbriftrmis or other stone-hard woods with which South 

India abounds, can easily be turned into a spear. But none of .the 
wooden took of old India caa reasooabijr be expected to mivlve 
the actioo of air and water, conjoined with the insatiable hunger 
of the ocnaivorous poochits that have always abounded in the 
not the least of which k the so-called white ant, whose pertinacity 
1 b destructive oper a ttooe U so wopdeffat Man eoon learnt to make 
tools lUss of stoac. ** At first a stone baphaaardly picked up ao 
se r ved for many purposes, lioskoys have been observed to 
«ee stones ferctBcfcing nuts, etc., and therefore there is no definitely 
mestai activity in the performaace of soch an act. But aa 
ffiott esaaa ^peeied. it was oot kng before he discovered that a 
shaped kapkaieot was laoie practical than aa unsfaaped one, and 
bagaji fiakiag hk took to the desired proportums. The earikst 
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must have been made bf flaking or hammeriniT 3 i>teceof 
gravel with another stone to improve its shape and adapt it for 
use. Such roughly hewn pebbles, nodules and natural broken 
stones showing work . . . have been called 'eoliths,* or 
early stone tools. The controversy as to whether the so-called 
eeiiths found in Europe were not the work of man is still unsettled. 
Eolith ic forms are constantly being produced by cartwheels break¬ 
ing up newly mended roads, the concussion of adjacent pebbles, 
the effects of weather and other natural processes ... h Is 
therefore clearly impossible to say that a given flint owes its form 
to natural or accidental causes, such as weathering, movements of 
deposits, ice, crushing in landslips, etc., or if it was chipped by 
man.*’* So far eolithic forma of tools have not been met with in 
India. Why this form of sterna implement should not have beea 
made by eolithic people, "if such people there was is a puzzle 
hard to explain, for various kinds of siliceous stone nearly ap¬ 
proaching flint in its peculiar and special form of fissibility are to 
be found in different parts of the peninsula, to wit, the many forms 
of chert in the Cuddapah and Kumool systems, the jaspers of the 
Dharwar system, the agates of the Deccan trap and, lastly, the* 
tme flints found in the valley of the Velllr river in the north¬ 
eastern part of the THchinopoly District Flint is also procurable 
in Sind.”* Perhaps the very idea of an eolithic people and of 
the necessity for the existence of an early stage of rotigber imple¬ 
ments to form the precursors of the finished types of palaeolithic 
toots is due to a too rigid adherence to the Darwinian hypothesis 
of eroltttioQ by the perpetuation of slow variations. Bvoivtfonsry 
progress srss often catastrophic, /er MtUtim; the first faint elTosts, 
the halting attempts at improveme a U in several directions are not 
discoverable; the invention of language was probably due to a 
sadden outburst of human iatelUgeoce. Similarly man might 
have stombled Into tbs art of making stone tools of the palieolifiiic 
type, without s preliminary eolithic stage of development. More¬ 
over, the discovery of eolithic tools, if they exist at all, needs a 
vary carofol search by trained investigators such as have not yst 
Uken part in the survey of Indian prehistodcal antiquities.^ But 
till the existence of an eolithic people is definitely proved bo ho 
a fact, we need not be concerned about the lack of eolithic finds 
to IndU. 

* a. BnMe Foote, /• Au* Pniutt*fie mJ rntthMsrk AttHfmitm, f. 14. 
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Lithic tools are the chief evidence of man’s residertce in inj 
locality and it is by noting the sites where they have been 
discovered that we can determine in what parts of India man 
first flourished. These first tools were made by chipping; pebbles 
were carefully selected from shingle-beds and, by a skilful blow 
or two with another stone, the required sharp edges were pro¬ 
duced. Early man displayed a wonderful skill in shaping these 
tools; but he did not polish their surfaces. For a very very long 
time he was content to use rough-surfaced tools. Then he learnt 
to grind the surfaces of his tools till they became very smooth to 
the touch. The long lithic stage of human culniTe, whose length 
was many many times greater than that of the historic period, fe 
hence divided into two parts, the first called the Paleolithic Age 
or that of the old, rough stone tools, measured in hundreds of 
riiousand yean, and the second called the Mecdithic Age or that of 
the new, smooth stone tools, measured in thousands of years. 
Man's progress was at first slow, paiafiiUy stow, so that the first 
age of human faistoiy was as long as the Tag^as of the Indian 
astronomer. 

PAL.«OLITH3 

Palseoliths have been found chiefly in South India. The 
Kumool district has yielded abundant palaeolithic remains. 
Coosidecabie areas of the coastal regions of the GuntOr and 
N^tora districts oontaln relics of man’s •handiwork. So, too, die 
hOIs, nuidaoiS, and send) jungles of the Cuddapah district The 
Qiingleput and North Arcot districts have yielded innumerable 
paleolithic tools. In the Dharwar and Bijapor districts—the 
Soadiera Mahratta country—all sorts of fine implements of the old 
Stone Age have been picked up. A single apedmea from the 
Narmadf valley (Ceotnl Provinces) foniiehes decisive evidence 
of man’s contemporaneity with extinct vertebrate fauna. |a jhe 
Godtvarl valley (Waraogal divietoo cd the Hyderabad State) has 
been fonikd an old factory of palseolitfalc tools. A few implements 
have been found scattered in Central India and RajpuUna and 
alinoet none in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. This proves that from 
earliett timea man fioorished fo the edge of the Deccan 
plemeu. 

The Palmoiithtc Age in Europe has been divided into the 
Lower Palseditfatc end UiH)er Palmolithic, and these into seven 
sub-p^ods .^1) ChHIean, Acbealeae, Mousterian, (a) Anrigna- 
dan, Solittrcaa, Magdaleniait and AsUian—called after the names 
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of the places where the characteristic tools of each period have 
been discovered. When the higher palaeolithic period began 
there was a marked improvement in the method of flint-working 
and various new kinds of tools, showing an increase in the number 
of handicrafts, were manufactured; new materials were used for 
implement making—such as bone and ivory. Sculpture on stone 
and engraving on bones were practised and the artistic sense of 
palaeolithic man reached its highest point. Indian palseolithlc 
artefacts—cleaving, smiting and digging implements exactly 
resembling the early Stone Age implements found in Northern 
and Southern Africa, Central America and in Europe have been 
picked up and stocked in the museums of Madras and Calcutta. 
Mr. J. Coggin Brown divides them " into three types, namely, 
ie«dierr, which correspond to the English *Celt’ . . . pal«o- 
liths, in which I include the axe and the cleaver-like forms . . . 
and discoid forms.*'^ Mr. Bruce Foote, however, recognizes ten 
distinct forms of tools. They are (l) axes, of which four forms 
have been found—(a) pointed oval, (^) oval, (r) square-edged, 
called the Madras type, (d) oblique-edged, called the guillotine 
type; (a) spcam-^tf) narrow type, broad-based type; (3) digging 
tools, pointed with thick pebble butts; (4) circular implements, 
hurling-stones with sharp edges all round, the prototype of 
Vishnu’s Ckakram ; (s) choppers, pointed oval with sharp edge oa 
mie side only; (6) knives, long narrow flakes with parallel sharp 
edges; (7) scrapers; (8) cores; (9) hammer-stones; fio) strik»-a- 
Ughts. **The palsolithic forms are at least ten in number, 
clearly designed for different purposes. The leading shapes are 
pointed ovals . . These show considerable differences in 
the proporticxi of their width to length and have all sharp edges 
all round which would prevent their being used In the unprotected 
haA<^ They were in all probability fitted into cloven handlee and 
securely lashed with gut or stripes of wet bide or strong vegetable 
fibre; but no type of hafting was preserved in the deposits In 
which the implements came to be buried.*** The sharp-edged 
tools of the old Stone Age reveal that palasolithic men 
possessed much skill of hand; the cutting edge of these tools 
was made by the meeting of flake surfaces, each produced by one 
blow; repeated small cfaippings could not result in $0 sharp an edge. 
A few of these tools have a blunt edge, for they were meant to be 
graisped by the imgaarded band when used. 

* CM/tUgm tf Pnbtthric AidifiMa im ika InUtm JiMumny 

• ;o«M, *7. <*., pp. 
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food- He had constantly to fight with the bigger animals, which 
would, but for his skill in hunting, have soon exterminated him. 
palsolitbic man had certainly a hard time of it with bis zoological 
environment. He had to contend against tigers (especially those 
that became the much-dreaded man-eaters and acquired the taste 
for faoman flesh which seems to have a special fascination for 
tigersX lions which probably were rarer than tigers, panthers and 
cheetahs which were numerous, hyenas and bears. The elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the wild boar, the bison, the wild buffalo, the 
crocodile, the p3rthon, the viper and the cobra must have also 
caused much mortality among early men. Sharks and other 
varieties of sea-animals must have frequently taken toll of human 
Ufe. The smaller stinging animals—scorpions, spiders, wasps 
and ants—whose stings though they are not immediately destruc- 
tire of Ufe, certainly cause very modi aoiwyance, abounded 
in the land then, as they do now. Hence palseolithic man’s 
aooiogical environment was not very iideaeant; but yet the 
innumerable dangers by which he was surrounded, stimulated his 
courage and made him an efficient hunter, expert in the use of the 
bow and the arrow, the club, the spear and the quoit The life 
of the hunter certainly develops great keenness of the sense- 
ozgans, and the junglewalla of to-day and the shikari, who is so 
IndispMssable to modem Nimxods, have inherited from their stone- 
age anceeton their unoring sureoess of aim and extraordinary 
keenness of senses and consequent general intelligence. 

Descendants < 5 f pabeolithic men, who follow man’s first oca4)a- 
tion of hasting are still found in vaiioos parts of India, more 
especially in the forests where they can exercise their professios. 
There is literary evidence to prove that fonncr kings of 
employed shikaris whan tiMy iumted the nobler animals 

fot amusement, as also for guarding villages in forest tracts from 
wild beasts; and even to>day fm'cigaen who come to India for 
killing wild game rely on these jungle men who are expert with 
the bow and iirow. But their arrows havei, since iron was 
discovered la South IndUt beta tipped with steel arrow-heads^ 
and they have kumt toese other Iron tools. Bat otherwiae they 
hare not got over their palwolithic habits. 

FIRE^ 

** Ko traces of the use of fire have, so far as 1 know, been atet 
with in deposits conUining the oldest chipped stones, but tbeir 



makers must have known it*' * The reasons why palasolithic 
hearths have not been discovered so far are, first, that the old stone- 
age people chiefly lived in the open ; secondly, the cave-dwellings 
where palseolithic man might have taken shelter, like those in 
Europe which have yielded evidence of fires which he lighted 
10 the far off past, have not yet been explored. “The shapeliness 
and good workmanship, however, of many of their weapons and 
tools " show that they were a distinctly intelligent people, and 
very early in their career must have devised means of obtaining 
fire. Bamboo which easily ignites by attrition is plentiful in 
Southern India. Even now a strong breeze produces conflagra¬ 
tions in bamboo groves very frequently; and surely early man 
was intelligent enough to experiment in the generation of heat, 
and to invent the manufacture of fire by rubbing together two 
pieces of wood. Man soon discovered that he could obtain fire 
more easily by drilling a small hollow with a stone tool on a 
block of wood and churning a stick in the hollow. This, the 
earliest method of producing fire, has become the holiest, fcr the 
earlier a custom the holier it is, and later customs are considered 
worldly In contrast with Earlier ones. So even to-day fire for the 
Vedic fire rite, Yajna, is produced only by churning it with a fire 
drill, arani, on a piece of wood with a hollow on its surface. It is 
only with such a fire produced in such a fashion that the crema¬ 
tion of the corpses of Brahmana men and women who have per¬ 
formed the Vedic rites of sacrifice, can be conducted even to-day. 
A later fashion of producing fire, devised when paleolithic man 
became more used to employing stone tools, was by striking fiint 
and catling the sparks in inflammable material like the pahnyra 
fibre. This is certainly a later fashion, because it has not acquired 
the MQCtity which is associated with the former method. Both 
fashiOBt of making fire can be observed to-day throughout India, 
where modem matches are not available. “ Having discovered a 
method by which fire could be obtained, it would not be long 
before our primeval ancestors found abundant uses for this *fl- 
easradal phenomenon. It would soon be ascertained that fire was 
a means of safety from the attacks of hostile animals, sod that 
Cooked food is more paiatsble than raw flesh. L 4 ttie wonder then 
that, !n process of time, It came to be regarded with superstitiotts 
awb ns a gift from heaven.”' 


» foots, 


» jtBM, tit., p, 99, 
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The mystery of the birth of fire from the fire-stick filled the 
minds of the Indian people with inexpressible wonder which l&sted 
for very many millenniums. In North India arose the Arya fire- 
cult, when, it is impossible to find out, and Agni came to be 
believed as the mouth of the gods — he, into whose mouth were 
poured the libations intended for the numerous gods worshipped 
by the Aryas. However often he was produced for the sake of the 
fire^ituai. the mystery of his birth never ceased to produce a sense 
of wonder. The famous Rishi Visvamitra, not at all an early 
Rishi, sang* : — 

astidam adhimanthattam asti pr^iaitanam krit^m 
adm vispafnim itbkara agnim mawthdma p&rvaihd 
arunyor nikito jOIat'edah garbkah itw sudhito garhhi^ishu 
divt div< idhyo jdgriva^hir havishmadbbir manushyebkir 
utiOHdydin ava bkarn chikitvdH sadyak pratnXd agnik vri^amam 

jajana- 

* (Here) is the upper fire-stick, (here) is the tiift of Kusa grass 
ready. Bring the matron (i.e., the lower ara^i, wood for friction) 
Let os chum out Agni as before. In the two fire-sticks lies Agni 
as the embryo in pregnant women. Day by day is Agni to be 
taoded by the men who are wakeful and bring him oblations. 
Skilled (in the work), carefully lay (the upper arapi) on that which 
lies extended. Being impregnated, she speedily brings fortii 
the vigoroos (Agni).” 

The familiarity with this process of making fire did not abate 
the sense of mystery in the production and immediate growth to 
large dimensions of fire and of bis consuming the oblations 
intended for the gods. Rishi Upastuta sings 

ckitr<dt H 4Uis taru^asya ifakskatko tta yo rndtardo apytti 
anudkak yadi adha ckd m sady^ mahi dktyam 

cMarwu 

” Woftdetfttl rertly la the tender lMby*a growth, who never 
draws nigh to drink his mother’s mSk. As soon as she who has 
no uddef bore him, he, going on a great enmod, aaddenly grew 
atroBg.” 

In thOB the riahia saw the acKvity of Agni in beam as well aa 
on the eaith. They worked mzt the analogy between the dtfllfng 
of fire {affiiwuailhaLam) and the act of prAjoiwiam and reached the 
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idea of creative fire in the activities of the gods in producing the 
cosmos out of asat, the chaos which existed before creation. A 
rishi sang/ 

asachcka sachchn parame vyoman dakshasya janmann aditer 

upaslhe 

agnir nah prathamajah pitasya pirve Ayuni vpishabhas cka 

dhenuk 

“ Not existing (actually), but existing (potentially) in the highest 
heaven, in the creative power of Daksha and in the womb of Aditi, 
Agni became in a former age the first-bom of our rite and is both 
a vigorous bull and a cow.” The history of the growth of 
cosmogonic speculation from the primitive fire-rite on Indian soil 
is a most interesting subject to work out, but this is not the place 
for this study. 

A R.ACE OK NOMArvS 

No traces of palasolithic habitations have been found anywhere 
an India. Most probably the man of the Lower Palaeolithic epoch 
did not live in houses. In Old India houses were first built not so 
much for shelter as for storing provisions, and early man lived on 
fmits and nuts picked from the living tree and roots dug from the 
ground, and had little need to store his food. What little food he 
had to keep for some time could very well have been buried in 
holes dug in the earth. No traces of pottery have been found 
associated with the implements of paldeolithic man ; there was no 
oocessity for pottery till man had learnt to plough the ground and 
raise and store crops, or to bury his dead. It is these that crette 
atUebmenU. utilitarian or sentimental, to particular localitiei. 
Primitive man was, hence, an absolute nomad, a great wanderer 
on the face of the earth. It has already been pointed out that 
the atone tools of the Paleolithic Age, all the world over, show 
a great family reaambUnce, and modem anthropological opinion 
is inclined to attribute this, not to accidental coincidence, but 
to an intimate intercourse between the peoples that inhabited 
tbe different continents of the world. Nowadays the idea of 
extensive movements of early man onthe earth is accepted by 
most anthropologists' Towards the close of the PaUMllthic Age, 
men changed frem a nomadic life to a more settled one. Evmt 
from eariler times the herd-instinct which Is very strong in 
human beings, and the necessity for protection against animal foes, 
.most have tmpeUed ptlseolithians to Kw in small communities. 
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near the sites where they could find the stones needed for 
their tools. A study of the map of palaeolithic sites shows 
that the several peoples concerned were widely distribated 
over the country, excepting in the mountain and great forest 
regions of the west of the peninsula, in which so far as my 
experience goes, no traces have been found of the palaeolithic 
race, or races. The localization of all the races has also been 
infloenced in some measure by the distribution of the rocks yield¬ 
ing materials suitable for their respective implements. Thus, 
there are far more numerous traces of the palaeolithic race around 
the great quartzite-yielding groups forming the Cuddapah series 
of the Indian geologists and the great quartzite shingle con¬ 
glomerates of the Upper Gondwana system in the Chingleput 
(Madras), North Arcot and Nellore districts, than in cHher regions. 
In cUmioishing quantities traces of palSM^tbic man are found to 
the northward of the Kustna valley, where quartzite becomes a- 
mnch less common rock. So also to the southward of the PaUr 
valley where quartzite becomes a rare material; to the westward 
on the Deccan Plateau, where the stone chippers finding no 
quartzites in the Bellary district had recourse to the banded jasper 
hematite rocks of the Dharwar system; and further north in the 
Talley of the Kistna where recourse was had in one instance to 
bard siliceous limestone." * 

Traces ol Magdalenian settlements, belonging to the close of 
the Palaaoltthic Age have been discovered in the great BUla 
Sufgam cave in the Komool district. Besides bones of extinct and 
existing animals, a number of pre-hiahxic objects uzclodnig 
pendants made of teeth, and a few carved bones were found there. 
Other caves in the great limestone areas of the Kumool, Coddapab 
and Dharwar systems still await the search of the inveftlgator. 

No doubt the men who lived In the latepalieontblc settlements 
had developed a primeval social organization somewhat like the 
system obtaining atBOOg modern races of primitive people. TbH 
rmift have included a divisioci into groups and sob-groups marked 
by endogamy, totenUstlc and magic practices; but Uttle light can 
be fuined with regard to these questions from the relict of 
{Mlmolithians which can be discovered. The nomadic races and 
the jangle asen of modem India no doubt retain fome of the old 
world customs, and a systematic study of their beliefs and 
practices may throw some light on the problem. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

As primitive man was a wanderer, be probably abandoned the 
dead, wherever they dropped down, a prey to carnivorous birds and 
beasts. No traces of pottery have been found associated with the 
implements of palaeolithic man; and when pottery first appeared 
in the Neolithic Age, it is chiefly of the form of burial urns and 
trays for the food-grains buried along with the dead. Disposal 
of the dead by abandoning them to the natural agencies of destruc¬ 
tion continued in India to comparatively late times. The Vedas' 
mention among the Fathers invoked in the Pindapitfi-yajiia the 
Paroptas and the Uddhiias. The Pttroptas refers to people aban¬ 
doned in distant places, and the Uddhitas, to those exposed on 
Mervated localities. Exposure of the dead persists to-day in a 
modified form among the Tibetans and the Parsis, and, in stray 
cases, it is met with in Indian History till the seventh century, 
AJX Ytian Chwang, the great Chinese traveller, mentions three 
recognized customs in MadhyadSia, with regard to the disposal of 
the dead, of which the third is “ burial in the wilds, the body 
being cast away in the wood to feed wild animals,”* 

• 

DRESS 

Indian climatic conditions do not require that man ahonld be 
orer-burdened with impedimenta in the form of dress. Primitive 
mao was stark naked, and even to-day reversioa to complete 
owlity Uan especial mark of super-holiness among several classes 
of Indian ascetics, and in many parts of India, even among the 
Wty, mao and women abed the pollutions of touch by sbeddiog 
their clothes, as is evidenced by the custom of Ckikiiti JUadf, lit. the 
aacnunental cleanliness of darkness, Le., the holiaesa<^ nudity, 
among Teiagu people sad others. When primitive man baetme a 
hunter, he began to eover hit person whh the hides of animals. 
The stone scrapers found among palieolithic tools were used for 
•crspingcleso the flesh of ammals which the palcoUthiia klUod 
lor dafance or for food ; the hi<fe was then driad and worn on the 
back. Ha alao wora a garland ctf leaves round hla waist aa ceftain 
iang la-folk of to-day do. He also employed the thin laser bark 
cd trees called in Indian languages ^^tme-flay** for the 

aome porpose. Hence the skin of the tiger and the deer and 
trao-flay bavecoatiaaed tbjtmghoot the ages to be the holieat form 
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of dress, next to nudity, for Indians. Siva wears a tiger skin, 
when he is not naked; rishis and other ascetics, such as R&ma 
and Srta during their exile, wore bark dress, and in the Vedas the 
“upper cloth,” Yajnopmntam, is defined as deer hide worn on the 
left shoulder.^ Even to-day the Brahmana yooth, who istechnically 
a student,op to the date of his wedding wifii a little girl, wears 
a bit of deer hide tied once a year to the thread that is tbs modem 
tntich-minified Yajnopceoitam. And people who follow meditation 
practices sit on seats of unpollutable tiger skin or deer skin, when 
engaged in yoga. 

This bide was worn on the left shoulder leaving the right arm 
free to fight against enemies in defence or offence. This is the 
origin, probably, of the Vpavtiam, the manner of dressing prevalent 
among the Devas, according to the Aranyaka referred to above, the 
human way being Nivitam, leaving both arms free and placing the 
skin round the right shoulder, the PrachindvHam being the way of 
the Asoras, who were the enemies of the Devas. 

THE SPEECH OF PALEOLITHIC INDIANS 

Speaking, like tool making, was one of man’s early accom¬ 
plishments. Philologists believe that the languages of early men 
were holophrastic, i.e., the whole sentence, unbroken into words 
formed the unit of speech. Such languages even now prevail 
amoeg certain primitive tribes of Sooth America. No represent¬ 
ative of this form of speech is found In modem India. 

But there exist in the more inaccessible interior parts of India, 
a group of allied languages, e.g., Sonthali, Savara, etc., to which 
Max Muller has given the name of Mui)^ari. Nishkda is a much 
better name, for these people are the modem represeotativM of the 
ancient hunters and, in early Sanskrit litMmfaire, were called 
Nisbadas. These Nishadas are even to-day in a very primitiTe 
stage of culture; they inhabit now, as in the Vedic Age* the 
inhospitable regions aroood die Viodhyan bills, to which dtey 
were driven by the pressure of the paatoral and agricultural 
neolitfaians who flootished and mifitii^ed fast ia thefwtile river- 
vaUeys and the productive lauds adjoioiBg them. We may heoee 
cooclude that the spetkert of I^shida dialects to-day found about 
the Vtodhyaa regloa are the rep r ea e ntativet of the palmoUthic 
folk, and that these dialects have been evolved from the possibly 
hok^hcastk dialects of primitive Indians. The neolithic people 
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throughout India spoke dialects of the family of languages to 
which the name ** Dravidian ” has been given by Dr. Caldwell. It 
has been debated whether the Nishadha dialects are related to the 
Dravidian dialects, but the Nishada dialects have not yet been 
studied by trained philological experts; the few notices we have of 
them by amateur philologers do not afford us satisfactory inform¬ 
ation about their essential structure, which cannot be well made 
out by mere word-lists, tables of pronouns and brief notices of 
accidence. Hence reliable conclusions cannot be reached regard¬ 
ing the affinities of these dialects. Only one thing is certain ; the 
passage of the palasolithic into the neolithic stage in India was not 
marked by any catastrophic change ; so far as we can judge, the 
change from the one to the other seems to have been one of 
peaceful evolution. Hence it is not impossible that the two sets 
of languages are intimately connected with each other. But the 
utter ignorance of philologists about how languages arose in early 
times and how families, other than the Indo-Germanic, changed in 
the far off past, forbids any speculation on the question. 

ART 

Drawings and paintings of men and animals, notable carvings 
in horn and engravings on stone made by palaeolithic artists 
have been discovered in French and Swiss caves inhabited by 
palaeolithic roan. No such art products have yet been found 
hi except the pendants made of teeth found in the Eilla 

Surgam cave of the Eumool district. On this, remarks Foote^ 

wgeid be unsafe to cooclude that none had been produced by 
the old people who were possessed of borios, or engraving to^ 
similar to those used by the palasolithic artists who drew the 
wondvfoi pictures of man and bis contemporary animals referred 
to above. Similar drawings assy have been made by the Indians, 
and have been destroyed by those ubiquitous destroyers of many 
human aretefacts, the termites, which are known to have attacked 
and damaged human crania in ancient Egyptian graves. It it by 
no means n&likely that the Indian insect-ravagars may have dona 
tha same, and have aasihilated the carvings and drawings made 
by tha old people in this country on bone and ivory ... It la, 
I far from improbable that other caves than the Billa Surgam 
and Yam Zari Gabbi groups, may exist in the great limestcme 
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regions of the Cuddapah and Kurnool systems and their more 
westerly equivalents of Kajadgi and Bhima series. Search sboold 
be made all over those limest^e areas for caves that were unknovu 
to the geological surveyors, for they bad to get over such large 
tracts of country at great speed, that they might easi^ have missed 
caves in thickly juogled valleys, and many iapoctant caves may 
be uakoown to the local natives. Caves may be hidden to a 
strange extent, by the falling in of the rocks over their entraaoe 
or mouth. That the old people might have possessed pigments, 
wherewith to produce coloured paintings if they desired to do so, 
is a well-known fact, and in several places many varieties of 
coloured clays and ochres occur in large quantities. A very 
interesting example of such a site occurs along the west boundary 
of the Dharwar rocks, which are exposed in the scarp of Raman 
Drug HiiU in Bellary district. The series of clay schists here met 
with contains examples of red of several shades, green, dark and 
light, blackish and other intermediate tints.’" 

RELIGION 

That paUeolithic man did not indulge in dreams about post¬ 
mortem states of existence of the soul may be inferred from the lack 
of palaeolithic graves. But as man is, besides a tool-makiag, a 
religious animal, we may well believe that palaeolithic man had 
evolved rites of sacriftce to guardian spirits. The lowest stratom 
of reiigiOQS life in each Indian village to-day is concerned with 
the pfopitiation by bloody sacrifice of the goddess or god, who, 
residing in the boundary of the village, protects the men and 
animals who live therein. The peTSonality of these goddesses 
and gods is of the fiimsiest kind and we may well believe that 
they came down from palaeolitiiic thnai, beeauee thefr chief weapon, 
and often the physical re p re s entative of riie sapematural being, 
U bat a mace. These viliage deities are more often goddeeeee 
theA gods. This indicates that the family organlsttioa which 
grew in the later palaaological tnb-perioda was matriarchal In 
character, each as is also proved by the w^-known relics of the 
matnarcbtee ia sevcrsl ooraers of modem India. In later times, 
when Againa theology systematixed the Indian pantheon, these 
iiiDamerahle local goddeseee were made the attesdanta or man!- 
festatioQS of the great mother-goddess, KaH, worshipped so largely 
in bdia today, especially In those parts of the country where the 
infiuence of the Vedic religion did not become paramount. 



Other traces of the more elaborate rites of the NicbAda Agi 
are to be found in the human sacrifices^ called Meriah, associated 
sometimes with the use of stone tools, which were prevalent among 
the modern Nishldas (loosely called Khoods in the Vizagapatam 
and Ganjgm agency tracts)^ till the British Government put a 
stop to it in the middle of the last century. Human sacrifice 
{Naramedhayd^aM) was common in the Vedic Age ; most elaborate 
descriptions of the rite are found in the Yajurvtda Samhxtc^ 
Yajuroeda the SdnkiUiyana and the VaiiaMaSutras. The 

rite includes such repulsive incidents as the introduction of the 
^pas of the hiedixa into the Yoni of the Yajamdn<Cs chief wife, 
(makishi svayamevdsvaitsnam dkrishya svayonau sthapayati) 
accompanied by the recitation of long strings of mantras. In 
fact one mantra* shows that there was a competition among 
the queens as to who was to receive this high honour. The 
texts related to the Purushamedha contemplate in some places 
an actual human sacrifice and in others a symbolic one. Appa¬ 
rently the human sacrifice was so ancient that it had become too 
bolv to be given up, and, later, on account of the growing moral 
sense of the more refined classes, was converted into a symbolic 
sacrifice. In passing I may remark that the famous mantra begin¬ 
ning with UdirsMva Ori, now used in funeral ceremonies and 
hence interpreted to refer to widow re-marriage, has really no such 
implicati(Mi, because its proper use is in connection with thehoise 
<x the human sacrifice, where the queen was called upon by means 
of this mantra to rise from the side of the sacrificial victim, after the 
above-described rite was over, and rejoin her living husband who 
was waiting for her. 

Homan sacrifices are not quite eatiact to-day ootwithatandiag 
the ^read of Pax Britanmica ; they are also continued vicariowly 
hi CIm fatigio-magical practices in which parts of a maa*t body, 
like hairs, nails, nlc., are offered. Besides human sacriflena, 
elaborate buffalo sacrifices take place to-day in the heart of the 
forest To theee none but the tribesmen are admitted; yet it in 
known that as in the greater vedtc sacrifices (of which oorrospood- 
iag buffalo sncrificos of the Palseolithic Age were pfoiotypns) a 
Urge number of anittals ware killed, their flash boded and offend 
to the ffode. Buffalo aacrificee on a atmUar scale are refeirod t» 
is dha ffig Ytda. Agni dreeeed for iadra, to enable him to kiU 
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Vritra, the flesh of three hundred buffaloes and, to help to swallow 
it, prepared three lakes of Soma juice.’ Similarly the consumption 
of buffalo flesh in the sacrifices of the Savaras above referred to, 
is accompanied by large potations of spirits distilled from the 
moa flower (instead of which toddy derived from the palm was 
probably used in the Stone Age); eating, drinking and indecent 
orgies still form a part of these secret ceremonies in the Ganjam 
district These, as well as daubing the face with red ochre, so 
prominent a feature of Kali worship even to-day, have come 
down from palaeolithic times, with this difference, that, whereas 
flesh is now cooked in pots, in old times they roasted it on open 
fires. The orgiastic accompaniments of the abncumal devriop- 
ments of religion, which, as every one knows, prevail secretly 
to-day in various parts of India, have also their roots in the 
orgies of palseolithic man. 

ANTIQUITY OF UAS 

When did man first arise? Geologists tcU us that in the far 
past a Mediterranean Ocean spread across North India and China 
and separated the Old World into a northern and southern hemi¬ 
sphere; that then there was land connection between India and 
Africa on one side, and India and Australia and thence up to Sooth 
Aoseriea oa the other ; that the surface of the Deccan plateau then 
sidle and oat poored from the bowels of the earth medten lava 
which spread over $00,000 miles of India’s surface and fonned the 
rock called Deccan Trap; and that then the Himalayas rose by 
soccessive movements from the Mediterranean Ocean which soon 
dried up. Was roan a wonder-struck witness of this " Nature’s 
last great phenomenon," as an Indian ge(dogist has caUed it? 
When the Vedic rithts spoken of a»tUm utmadr am, the ocean of 
the Sindfau, had they a recollection, however vague, of an ancient 
legendary tnditkm of the North Indian Ocean? When the ruhla 
sang Uam tfish/tur vic^th'amt trgdka mdadke padam a$y^ 

pMmsitre triifi p 0 da vichakramt tusAw gvpSh aUityttk,* **Vlaiina 
stiode over this, in three places he planted bit step: (all) was 
enveloped in hta dost, Vishnu, the ttnconqnerable preserver, stnido 
dmee aad, Vislufur nu kem viryOifi pravocham jw# ptrthivSni 

vimoMU jw ask^hdyad uttaram ntdka^ham wchekraatdaas 

trtdka pratad aaAea4 stavate vhye^a aertfv ms btimak kschart 

giriskfhdk paspermskM iptht vikramaifeshu adh'ksh'ysMii bhutwOid 
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vUvd pra visknav€ i&^ham itu manma girikshite i^IgtySftii'rishHe yah 
idam dir^iam pretyatayp sadhasthatn eko.vimame tfibhir it padhtbhih ' 
“ I declare tbe heroic deeda of Vishnu who 'traversed the mundane 
regkma, who eatablisbed the upper sphere, striding thrice, the 
wid»4tepping; therefore is Vishnu celebrated for his heroism, 
tenrU)le like a wild beast, destructive, abiding in the mountains, 
he, within whose three vast paces, ail the worlds abide; let my 
inspiriting hymn proceed to Vishnu, the dweller in the mountains, 
the wide*stepping, the vigorous, who alone travelled with three 
steps this wide, extensive firmament," was this an anthromorphi* 
cal description of the gradual rising of the Himalyan chain to its 
present height? The association of Vishnu with mountains, 
implied in the expressions g/m/i/AtfA, girikshitc, abiding in the 
mountains, dweller in the mountains, and phrases like virytna 
mrigo na bhima, terrible like a wild beast, so different frcan the 
later descripticm of the same being as always full of grace and 
sleeping on the Ocean of Milk, except when he sends rays of his 
infinite potency to save the world from wicked oppressors, tempts 
me to suggest this idea. But the questions I have raised above 
cannot be answered at present. Certain geologists irrtagine that it 
counts for scientific righteousness to be over-modest in their 
calculations of the lengths of geological periods and will grud¬ 
gingly allow mao but a beggarly hundred thousand years of earthly 
life so far. If this estimate is correct, the above questions have to 
be answered in the negative. But they can be answered in the 
•Annative if the other estimate is true, that man’s life cm this 
planet has extended over many millions of years. That the Utter 
estimate it nearer the truth is indicated by the peculiar sarface 
lustre acquired by certain palteolitha, called. ^ aeoak tinting,** by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie. The tinting of the earlier of these tools 
rangas in shade from the dark mahogany brown to a light chestnot 
brown and the Utar ones show a streaky coloration of black and 
while or a dense blue or white. The former are believed to have 
been subjected by natural agencies " to some solvent which made 
th«r surfaces white and absorbent, and that afterwards they were 
immersed in some material which permanently stained their sor* 
faces." * This process required exposure for a prolonged period on 
a land-eurface and then burial in certain soils for another kmg 
period of time. 
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Two palwcrfitiilc tools hare been discorered in direct associa¬ 
tion with the bones of extinct animals—one in the ^rels of ti)e 
Narmadia raUef, and the other, of the upper Godavari vall^. 
*'Tbe former is a beaotifully worked boucher and the latter a 
worked flake. It has been stated that the fonnatiofi of the srevels 
to which these instruments were discovered may have commenced 
some 400,000 years ago.'*^ Another fact that lafficatos the very 
long antiquity of the Paleeolitbic Age is thus reported by Footes— 
‘'Typical palsoliths were deposited by flood action in a bed of 
coarse shingle (in Gujerat) over which more than 50 feet of other 
alluvial materials were deposited by the action of the river (Sabar- 
mattl, and over this again nearly aoo feet in thickness of Mown 
loess was heaped by the westeriy winds from the Gulf of Cambay 
and the Rann of Cutch.''* These facts show that a hundred thou¬ 
sand years as the age of man on the earth is far too modest an 
estimate. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION 

The map of palmoUthic finds shows that in the palssolithic 
times India was not densely popaiated. A nomad life is not 
favoorable to the growth of a large population. Infant mortality 
among wandering races of the primitive times when mao was bat 
tlto slave of nature must have been heavy. Moreover, till iron tools 
xrers mtde, tbs forests of India ooukl not have been fully cleared, 
axMi wit fa oo t such a clearing a dense popuUtioo could not have 
arisen. Moreover, the localities where palssolithic men conld 
flourish were limited by the distribution of the rocks which yielded 
materials saitable for their implements. Hence ft ts probable that 
palasolitbtani did not densely inhabit the oouptry. 
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CHAPTER U 

THE NEW STONE AGE 

The Lithic Age in Europe was frequently broken by intrusions 
of glacial ice as well as by invasions of people from Africa and 
Asia. Hence anthropologists have evolved the theory of a 
hiatus between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic Age. In India 
Foote has noticed in one place on the banks of the Sabarmatl 
River a great thickness of alluvial deposits and blown sand 
between a site where he found palsolithic tools and the next one 
where neolithic people had left their traces.' This can but prove 
the great length of the Old Stone Epoch and not necessarily 
indicate a hiatus between it and the next one. Throughout 
South India there is no geological or other indication of cata¬ 
strophic phenomena when the Palaeolithic Age ended; in several 
places palaeolithic settlements shade off gradually into neolithic 
ones. Hence it is safer to conclude that the Neolithic Epoch 
came as a result of gradual evolution from the preceding age. 
The sabetitation of trap-rock for quartzite, the acquisition of the 
skill to polish the tools made with trap-rock till they became 
extraordinarily smooth to the touch, the domestication of the wild 
dog. and the cultivation of the wild rice led to the peaceful 
evolution of the epoch of new stone tools from that of the older 
rough implements, the settled life of the neolithians from the 
nomad Hfe of the palseolithians. 

domestication of animals 

The first great step mao took in the conquest of nature was the 
domestication of animals. The dog was perhaps the first animal 
to be Umed. The wild dog watches from a safe distance the 
hunting expedftiOQS at the Uon and the Hger, and, after these 
beasts of prey have gorged themselves with the meat of the 
animals they have killed, be feeds on what is left He must hare 
efanilaiiy followed early human hunters, who easily discerned hit 
usefulness for the chase and gradually domesdeated him. The 
next animals to be tamed were the goat the sheep, the cow, the 
ox, and the buffalo. The goat and the sheep do not require 
the help of man in the matter of graziag; they but require thin 
forests where they could range without fear of wolves and tigers 
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and eat everything in the form of foliage, right up along rugged 
pathways to the giddiest heights. The cow and the buffalo 
require wide-stretching grass-land, and the buffalo, pools of muddy 
water besides, to wallow in ; these men had to provide for them. 
The domestication of the animals led to the development of 
the pastoral stage of life. Nomad life passed away and was 
succeeded by a semi-settled life in communities. Pastoral man 
bad to change his habitat only when the grass-iields near became 
incapable of supporting his herds. This semi-nomad life led to 
the formation of joint-tribal life, the development of the patriar- 
<^te, and later, of the joint-family system. Herds constantly 
tend to multiply and require larger and larger ffdds of grass 
to graze on; the owner of the herd tends to grovf richer and richer; 
he soon becomes the influential head of the clan and the king- 
prieet of hh tribe. Graas-land oasimt be partidoned as easily as 
crop-land can be, among the many heirs of a patriarch; for 
a rice-field, however small, can sappcut a small family, but grass¬ 
land, divided Into small plots is unfit for the graring of the ever- 
mcreaalog herd of cattle. Hence the pastoral stage of human 
evT^ution promoted the growth of the joint-family system, which is 
sHll one of the characteristic features of Indian life. 

The fact that kingship was evolved In die pashxal stage 
it enshrined in the Tamil language. The word for a king bekmg- 
ing to the earliest stratum of that language is Kd9, or Kittar 
From this word is derived the wofd Kdftai 
the residence of the the royal house; and since 
from early times the palaces of kings were fortified by mod walls, 
Kdffoi has come to mean a fort The word Kdu still retains ia 
Tamil usage its original significance and ia stlU uaed to indicate 
the caste of the cowherd and the profession of the herdsman. 
This proves that kingship came into existence during the semi- 
oomad conditions of pastoral life. The oft-recurring oeccmlty of 
shifting the settletneots of pastoral peofde, whenever the grass- 
fields rocutd a settlement became exhaosted, probably necessitated 
the organisafloo of the tribe under the govemment of a leader. 

THE DOMBSTtCATION OF PtANTS 

Kot very naoch later huio learnt to raise food cn^. The chief 
plsnss which passed fitun the wild to the cultivated state und er 
the hands o( the Indiana of the Lithk Age were rice and mjTlets 
pulsea sevetal kinds, and hiiits, the chief of which were the 



pUnUiQ and the man^o. The raising of these crops involved the 
classification of land into the *‘good crop land” {MmQ^rtu 
where rice was raised, and the “bad crop land” 
where the rest were cultivated, “ good ” and “ bad *’ in these phrases 
laftaoing “ superior *’ and “ inferior.” The former cultivation 
required the conveyance of water during the season of floods 
in channels; and the latter necessitated the invention of water- 
lifts with leather buckets, the motive power being man walking 
up and down oo wooden levers (sr^^ui), or animals that walked up 
and down inclined surfaces The raising of rice developed 

the extraordinary patience for which the Indian ryot is noted. 
The plantain was raised, not from seed, but from shoots from its 
tuber for such a long time that the plant has forgotten to produce 
seeds. 

Agriculture meant a more settled life and the development of 
subsidiary occi^tions, especially the trade of the carpenter who 
■tad* wooden ploughs and other tools needed for weeding and 
levelling the ground, besides crude carts for removing agricultural 
produce to the huts where the people lived. 

THE FIVE RACES 

Other modes of life developed apace as a reactioa to other 
forms of physical enviroument- The earliest stratum of the Tamil 
language ccmtains words which name five natural divisioas of 
johahked land and the occupations that grew in each divisMO. 
They an the nsydal the littoral r^gioii, the 

the plough-laad, the mtdlai (gawSw), the forest land, the 
the hilly country, and the the sandy 

desert The people of the littoral region were called the P9r€tdm 
([pM'k men of coastal culture, who wwe expert fisheimen, 
and diTsta. From Gii^at along the seashoro touch to Cape 
Comorin and thence north along the East Coast of India to the 
mouths of the Ganges, these people lived; it is from their modero 
descendants that Laecan, who form the efficient and reliable crew 
of nuny British ships, are recruited. They were boet-b«ild«s 
from ancient days down to the present time; boat-^arpentty hat 
zesoained distinct from the Ciaiber>WQrk oeedod for houaw>huildlng 
tha malMog of carts and household fumitive aad tools ; so 
ttucb so that the boat-carpeoter bdoogs to a distinct caste, 
in the Tdngu oqttotry allied to that of fishvfolk. and 

rogarded as mucdt Inferior ia social status to the house<carpent4r. 


These people built boats, canoes, catamarans and coracles called 
doni wicker-work boats shaped like a basket Sod 

corered with bide, such as ply on rivers to this day. They not only 
crossed rivers by means of them, but on these frail vessels they 
ventured far into the ** black ” sea, and in later times became the 
carriers of the articles which India exported to foreign countries. 
They also dived for pearls and oyster-shells; for from ancient 
times Indians loved to deck their persons and decorate their cattle 
and their carts with pearl or mother-of-pearl. In the ploughland 
lived the VelUilas the rulers of the flood, as their name 

indicates, who learned to convey the river-floods by channels to 
their fields. The Vellalars were the most civliiaod of the neolithic 
people; among them rose the lords of the land, called the Vilir 
(daWlr), who formed the landed aristocracy and the patrons of 
poets of later times. In districts far from the rtver-vaUeye lived 
the Kdrdl^ («r/r«r^), the ndov of the cloeds, who leamt to con¬ 
serve the gift of the clouds in tanks and wells and lift the water 
therefrom and take it to thetr fields. These people raised the 
miUets and the pulses, which when added to rice and milk become 
a perfect dietary. 

In the region between the riverain and the mountainous 

country dWelt the Idaiyars men of the intermediate 

region, alao called Ayar herdsmen. The leisurely occu- 

petioo of tending cattle and sheep led to the development of music 
and dancing among the herdsmen. Even to-day these po^le are 
well known to lead a life full of mirth and jollity. Religious 
dances are very prevalent among the men and women of this caste. 
The men of the hilly country were called the Kietavar and 

those of the desert region, the Matwcr These were 

banters and oomada, the link between palaaolithic and neolithic 
people. This ancient five-fold claaaUlatioo of men according to 
natural regions and the life which the environment imposes 00 
people, U a splendid anticipation by the aocmt Tamils of modem 
anthiopo-geofrsphtcal doctrines, whldt form mach soondsr anthro- 
pok>gy than the diviskm of men Into races, which it being rapidly 
abandoned, bectoae no unalterable chaimcterisHcs which separate 
nee from race really exist 

In the Vedas occurs the phrase Paiicka juxAh tribes. 

The commentators have not been able to give a satisfactory 
esplanatioo of this phrase. Apparently dte five tribes iocladed all 
the people of India. The saggeation is worth considering whether 
by the PaUcha temd^ is not meant the five classes of people above 



described, who constitute the people of India, as subdivided into 
the inhabitants of the five natural regions of the country. 

DENSITY OF NEOLITHIC POPULATION 

The neolithic folk rapidly increased in numbers and spread 
throughout the country, as is proved by the wide occurrence of tools 

the New Stone Age. "Neolithic implements arc distributed 
over a large part of Southern India, especially in the districts of 
Salem, Anantapur, Kamool and Bellary, and they are common in 
Hyd^bad. They occur all along the ranges which border the 
Gangetic Plains in the South, and are very prevalent in Bundel'' 
khand, in certain parts of the United Provinces and In the northern 
districts of the Central Provinces. Many examples have been 
obtained in Gnjerat, but the vast area which lies between it and 
the southern parts of the Bombay Presidency does not appear to 
have been examined yet Recorded instances of their occnnence 
in the Pnnjab, Rajpotana, and Sind (with the exception of the 
famous cores and flakes from Rohri on the Indus) are rare, but the 
prehistoric antiquities of these provinces have not received much 
attention. A few finds have been reported from the Gangetic 
alloTiam, from the Assam Valley, and from the Naga hills. Though 
of extreme rarity in the flatter parts of Bengal, they are to be found 
in the highlands of this province and in Behar.^^ The great 
increase of popoiatioo in India in neolithic times is also shown by 
the large number of tools of this age which have been picked up. 
"To speak of celts and kindred implements only, my collection 
contains over i,000 specimens; and reckoning at a roi^ estimate 
&oae bfokeo specimens left behind in the many oeoiithiG sites 
I visited, several thousand specimens must have beea handled bf 
me alone, to say nothing of those collected by other obeenrers and 
pfiMrved in other collections."' The population of the oouatiy 
increased rapidly vImp cvdtve oi the people advanced ia 
many directions. 

CLSARING OF FORESTS 

To enable this rapid increase of populatioo the forests of okl 
India had to be cleared. This was done chiefily by means of fire 
either spontaneously arisen or irtificislly lighted; the very thich 
foctsts of the Indo-Gangetk plain could not have been obliterated 
except by the help of fire persisting for a long time, and is referred 
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to frtqueotly io the Vedic hymns. In R. V. i. 65, 4 It is said Ibkydm 
na raja vandtti atU^ “as a king eats the rich (so he) eats the 
woods.” A mantra describes the coarse of Agni in the woods as 
follows:—“ Urged by the wind bespreads through dry woM as he 
lists, armed with his tongue for sickles, with a mighty roar. 
Black IS thy path, Agni, changeless with gUttsriog waves, when 
Hks a boll thou rushest eager to the trees, with teeth of flame, 
viod-driven; through the wood he speeds triumphant like a buU 
amemg the herd of cows, with bright strength roaming to the 
everlasting air; things fixed, things moving, quake before him 
as he flies.”' Another says, “Like water down the chariotways, 
he roareth. On his black path be shines in bumiag beaitfy 
anarked aait were the heaven that shines through vapour. Abroad, 
eoosuming the broad earth he wanders, free roaming like an ox 
without a faerdsman—Agni refulgent, burning up the bushes, with 
Uackened lines, as thoagb the earth he seasoned.”' 

The Age of the Vedas was posterior to the Neolithic Age we 
are now considering. But the cuatcMo of destroying forests aod 
naking their sites fit for human settlements and for the pursuit of 
agricukure by the employment of forest confiagration, begun in 
the acolitlMC times, persisted through the Age of the Vedic mantras. 
Even ia the age of Sri Rflma which was the latter half of the 
Vedk Age, the Daa^^kAraaTeai exUadad almost to the conflnes 
af the k»gdoA el Ayodhya aod had not been purified by Agni 
and cofiverted ioto land fit to he occupied by Aryas- 

NBOUTHIC TOOLS 

The tools of the Neolithic Age were of far greater variety than 
those of the previous epoch. Twelve types of celts with aides of 
differeot ehspes, six typos of chisels,—sonare, tm&gutar, etc.,— 
three of hammers, two of adxes, anviit, ooroHrmhers. cylinders, 
discs, aovils, hammer-stooss, hones, mace>heads, mealing places on 
rocks (> 3 iiu, two types of mealing ttooes, two of mesting troughs, 
mortars, mullers (for grinding powders 00 sUbl. nrt-sinkers, pestles, 
ptvot-etones, pounders, polishing grooves, slabs forgrindlQg, slick- 
•tones (used to pm a gloes opon the surface od cloth while still 00 
the loom), stone vessels, vaasets of steatite, tally-atowea, tbiuai>- 
atooes (made to fit the band and oted for fiakii^X vfaatstODos, 
palettes for nmge, pestdis of steatite, pbalU, besides beads of many * 
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types, buttons, human and animal figurines, marbles (toys), 
pendants, and fire-drills—all of polished stones—have been so far 
discovered. Of unpolished artefacts we have rough anvils, three 
types of arrow-heads, bone-splitters, two types of burins, six types 
of <X)res, fiakers, knives, lance-heads, lancets, mallets, potting stone 
for potters, saws, scalpels, three types of scrapers, sling-stones, 
spokeshaves, an4 wedges, as also selected stones of many kinds 
for various purposes. This long list excludes the wooden tools of 
which they must have had a very large variety and which have 
not sarvivccL 

Neolithic men made their polished tools of trap-rock; it is 
tougher and more tenacious than quartzite and is capable of being 
well polished. As their palaeolithic ancestors selected individual 
large pebbles which they could convert into shapely tools with the 
minimum of chipping, so too the neolithic tool-makers were keen to 
save themselves labour. They **did not, except possibly in very 
rare cases, make their implements out of large pieces of freshly 
broken rock, but sought about on the trap dykes whence they 
procured their work material, for fragments of rock of suitable 
size and shape formed by convenient disposition of the joint 
planes, or shrinkage cracks set up in all igneous rocks when 
cooling from a highly heated condition. Such suitably shaped 
fragments of rocks were of very great assistance to the stone- 
chippers as they enabled them to form their several implements 
with very much less labour than if they had had to reduce large 
pieces of freshly broken rock to the comparatively small sue of 
the axes, adzes, and hammers in general demand by their non- 
toolmnklng neighboun.**' 

Mr. Foote examined a ceH factory on the KapgaUu of 
"Fescock’s hiH” near Bellary. “The castellated summit of Che 
Knpgel offered to its inhabitants several fine rock shelters d which 
they availed themaefvea gladly. One reason and probably the 
principal one for the special attraction of the celt cnaken to the 
Kspgal was the existence of a great dyke of dioritic traps which 
tfa v ar ei the hill axially in a K. W. by W. direcdoo. This djihe 
famished the atone workers with an inexhaustible supf^y of 
cxeellcot material of two aorta, the coarse black diorite and the 
ffee grained pale greeny-grey to drab trap which occurs In lenCl- 
culariDaaaes,oftea of larger size, included in the great dloiitedyke 
, . • The celts and other polished implements are met 
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' with in different stages of manofacture (First the 

implement) was chipped into form roughly . . • (It was) 

advanced a stage by ‘pecking,’ that is, breaking down the angles 
of the different chippings with a sharp pointedinstrument with the 
cM>ject8 of decreasing very greatly the quantity of material which 
would have to be removed by grinding . . , (Then the imple> 
meat was) ground and all excessive roughness removed « . . 
(Then)the ground surface was polished."* 

In Mr. Longhurst's Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Southern Circle, Madras, for 1914-15, p. 39, is given 
this account of the manufacture of stone implements of neolithic 
times. " To the South and East of Dexnaketiapatie, a sasall village 
shuated eleven miles to the east of Hindupur railway station in the 
Anantapur District of the Madras Presidency are a number of 
small rocky hills, more or less connected together and which rbe 
abruptly from the plains. Running along the crest (of one of the 
hills) is an outcrop of black trap, which, when viewed from a 
disutMre resembles the mins of a fort-wall . » . Most of the 
boulders are not complete, as almost all of them show signs of 
having been struck with stone hammers in order to produce the 
flakes required for working up into finished celtS' Hundreds of 
flakes and partly made stone implements, togetl^ with a quantity 
of stone hammers, may be found l3rlog around the bases of these 
booldera, the latter showing unmistakable signs of being the 
original blocks from which the flakes were struck. In some 
cases I was able to replace the flakes on the very blocks from 
which they were struck and thus the first process of the manu¬ 
facture of a stone celt became apparent, so much so, that I was 
able to produce a number of stone flakes ... by simply 
picking up a stone hammer and bringing it down with a good 
smart blow on the crown of one of the dome-shaped boulders. 
This part of the making of a stone implement is simple 
•iMugh and does not require any practiosr a stone hammer and 
a strong arm U all that is required. But the trimming of the 
edges of the flakes and the working of it up into an implement or 
ireapon is s very different matter and a very difiScult one. Judg¬ 
ing from the number of partly finished celts lying on the ground, 
all of which were broken and useless as implements or weapons, 
it would appear that for every finished celt made, dozens failures 
most have occurred. The finishing of the edges of the flakes must 
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have been done by pressure and not with the hanuner. I tried this 
myself and found that the use of the hammer for this work 
invariably broke the fiakcv but I was successful in trimming the 
edges by presasre applied by the aid of another stone/* 

Other implements such as mealing stones, haramer>stones, 
flakers, etc^ were made of various other materials such as granite, 
gneiss, haematite, quartxite, and grits of the Dharwar and Gond* 
wana systems. Besides these, have been discovered in Urge 
Qttabeis pygmy flints, ** which are found in great profusion among 
the offshoots of the Vindhyans in the United Provinces, Rewah 
andBaghelkhaod . . . togetberwiththecoresfrom which they 
are derived, and are of chert, agate, jasper and camelian often of 
beautiful tints. They have been obtained from the open surface 
of the ground, from under earthy deposits on the floors of rocky 
shelters and caves, and from tumuli which also contained bones 
and pottery.” * 

Besides stone tools there have been found in neolithic sites 
numerous selected stones. ” By the term selected stones arc meant 
stones foreign to the locality in which they were found and which 
ware brought there intenticmally by human agency to be utilized 
la the preparation of some special implements. In ouny cases 
these selected stones were procured in some way or other from far 
distant places, and getting them must have invc^ved considerable 
labour and travel on the part of the neolithic people.” * The 
principal selected sUwes were chert, agate, jasper and chalcedony. 
** Uadar the head of aalected stones might be included the material 
freqaendy brought from distant places for the manufactara of 
coin rnitht*". mealtag-etoaes and bammerwtonea of varioat 
types.” * Their general graat size and weight show that tbay were 
transported on carts. They are quite handsome and remarkable 
lor aiae. The use of these different varieties of selected stones 
implies the proetlMce of aa extensive system of barter and 
probably the development of a special caste devoted to the work, 

DWELLTMGS 

No neolhhiic houses have been noted to far. Many boosea 
were probably habitatioos of strew, e^jp., of the great millet J?oibu 
jsrgftaai, or plaited twigs which, when tbandooed, quickly 
crumMed to dust and left nothing to indicate that they once existed 
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there. Others were bulk of wattle and clay, top(>ed wWi barobeo 
or palm rafters, the upper ends of which were held together by 
being inserted ioto a broken pot, and covered wkh a thaOdied 
coconut or palmyra leaves fike the kute of the poor aowadaye. 
The hemispherical nof» of htrts, anrmcm&ted by a pot, became 
the prototype the dome and K^akrm of tenplos. Earthenware 
rooflng tites were not in use in neoHtUc times. There is no 
proper word for it in Tamil, the word OiAr being a netaphoiieat 
ostenslon from Its origmal meaning of ** shell** to sUell>Kke thin 
roof'tifea. ** Even mud-built huts leave no traces of themselves 
when in exposed positions, but are absolutely destroyed and 
washed away by the violent rains of the two monsoons and 
the yet more furious downpours which accompany some of 
the hot-weather thunderstorms.”* The houses of tribal chiefs 
were bnilt of timber of which there was a practioallr InoxiMttmr 
tlble supply In ancient India; and as timber houses caonol 
•orvive the action of Indian weather eonditioM for more than a 
ceu t ar y or two^ no traces of neolithic timber bonaes can be fooad 
DOW. But the practice of bnihhng houses of timber sarvfved to 
Che serendi centary as testified to by Yuan Cbwang and is mot 
t mk a o o u eren now is c o mers remote from the iaftmenee ol chang¬ 
ing fashion, Hke TVavascore or Coalmen. ]■ the hilly eonatty, 
where tribal wars were fregnent, the peoi^ lived on fortified hBtm 
*The Deccan-im forts all rise abruptly eat of the ptahi and ooto- 
mandthe cultivable tract aronnd riieir foot, which hi meat caese ia 
a black aoli flat. On the larger hills the inhabitants had room for 
their habitations on the less steep part of the slopes, where there 
were frequently spaces free from rock on which they could 
conveniently build their houses. These spaces or tevrsces whkh 
are real linchets are often held up at their l ower tK bv iu ltW s Wy 
revetments of rough stones. They vary much In size, but are 
moctly small and frequently near the summit. Many of the hitll 
are naturally castellated, the granite rocks beiag conveaS en tiy 
jointed by great vertical and by approximately hofitofital fofnt 
planes which have caused the hifls to be weathered into their 
cfauacteristic shapes. The natural castellation of the hills was 
taheo advantage of by the old stoae-folk in many cases and 
ifliproved upon here and there by the building of rough walls to 
i lPp passages which were inconvenient to the dwellegs tm the hllla 
These systems of vertical and very highly inclined joint-ftssores 
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Lftr* In nuifly c«Mt to th« fomatioo ol l«r£« aad MnjUI rock 
•li«lter6 which miut hare affordad tha hiU dwellers great pro- 
tectiOB agaiaet both euo aad raio. . . la bo cases did I obearve 
the castalUted bilU to be surrounded with circuit walls near their 
base but they osay very likely have beeo enclosed by a thick 
badge of thorny character, a true Zareba. . . lo some cases the 
disposition of the summit blocks gave rise to the formation of small 
but valuable cistenia which would bold rain water in some quantity 
in very sheltered poaitions. An excellent example of this is yet to 
be seen on the summit of the fort hill at Bellary. These which did 
not dry up by mere evaporation between the rains of the two 
monsoons, were beyond the reach of the enemies* arrows. . . 
On many of the hills small tanks had been constructed in 
oMrreiiieut conien.**' 

POTTERY 

Many relics of pottery have been found ia neolithic settlements, 
in the district of Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Tinaevelly, Salesa, 
Pudukottah, Trkhinopoly aad Bellary, and in Mysore, Hyderabad, 
fis rodV; KjatbiawaTf Baluchistan and other regions. It is probable 
t b » t St first kilns were not coastnicted for burning tbt eartbei»> 
ware but they were burnt in open fires; a strong argnmsat ia 
favour of this idea is provided by the appearance maay good 
vessels which are black at the top, but pass down into red* The 
black part U imperfectly burnt and the red, if a bright red, 
thoroughly well burnt*’ * The types of pottery may be clasaiftsd 
"tM idaln and decorated according to thek general snrfanea 
imig>ectire of shape sod colnur. In the plain group we see Iw 
sub-groups, s. rough, b. smooth, c. polished, d* pnittled. The 
sub-gruupt of the decorated variety are three in nwnber and 
may be described as a. impressed b. moulded, c. iacissd, sd widoh 
the third te web tbs least corpmon, though the- two former were 
not so simple aad easy to produce,** * One distinguishing faatwe 
of ths pottery U the fast coloming of its surface. Ihaveoneafthed 
from neolithic graves burial-nnw several thousand yean ok^ h«t 
yetdmVtamel tooking as fresh as if U bad been put on ysMerdny. 
Urns, vases, bowls, figurines, letaha, chatties, books s» (kr snmklng 
ganjs), cops, ormUr dishes, hat«rus, saucers, sponasd vessels, 
lamps, and Ubatioo-vessels, have been recovered fsosi vannoa 
neoCthic setllsmeats. 
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As regards the moulding and casting of pottery Foote points 
out that ”the preparations of earthenware structures, such as but- 
uros and other angular forms, demands the pressing of the 
moistened clay into moulds. This process of moulding was one 
which had been discovered pHor to the invention of the potters’ 
wheel, and so had seemingly been the process of cast vessels, 
which consists of pouring thick‘slip* (i.c., semi-fluid clay) into a 
billow iDOold, and allowing it to acquire a sufficient consistency to 
admit of its being removed from the mould without deforming it, 
before placing it in the kiln.”' 

OCCaPATlOMS 

The chief occupations of women were, as now, cooking and 
assisting mea at their various occupatioas. Besides wooden ones 
of various kinda, women had plenty of earthenware culinary 
istplecaeota. The chief things they cooked were, as now, rice and 
carry, and cakes of rice meal and pnsparatioae of millets. 

The large vari^y of polished stone tools that have been 
discovered in necdithic sites indicates that the men pursued numer- 
oos avocations. In fact the work of the menfolk was quite as 
varied as that which obtams now in Indian vMlaget, eapecially 
ihoee that have not been affected by eenmm^I intercoorae with 
the world outside India. The village life was self-contained and 
except for the stones used for the manufacture of to(^ there waa 
not much necessity for the barter of any particalar aiticie. In 
some respects the ancient village occupations were more varied 
than now- The wood-worker and the stone-worker were more in 
demand than at present; for they used more wooden tools 
in the later Iron Age; and as all other tools weremadeof stone and 
well polished, the stone-worker plied his trade very much more 
extensively then'now* Moreover, timber was very much more 
need than now In the construction of human babitadoBSt hance 
the worker in wood was very much more in demand. And as 
Indians from ancient times insisted on every wooden tool and 
every bit of wood used for the construction of houses and catti 
being decorated with line-carving, the carpenter was very orach Is 
demand and bis status in society fairly high. The high eoeial 
status ct the wood-worker persisted in the Vedic Age, when the 
Rathakara, maker of chariots, was the companion of kings. ^ 
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Kature baa fitted the greater portion of the Deccan plateau 
for the production of cotton; and the neolithic Induins early 
developed the art of weaving cotton cloth. For a very long time 
since, the Indian supplied cotton goods to the rest of the ancient 
world. The various toc^s needed for this manufacture, except tboee 
made of wood, have been discovered in neolithic sites; and'the pre> 
sence of slick-stones among others proves that the neolithic Indian 
liked his cloth to be made smooth by the use of this tool.^ Besides 
cotton-weaving, weaving In wool was also practised This was 
confined to the Mullai region, where the Kutumbarx^ a special class 
of herdsmen, tended a short variety oi sheep called Kuj^umbdiu, 
who^ wool was fitted to be woven into the blankets called CutMies 
This is the only article of woollen dress needed in India, 
and from the Neolithic Age down to our own days, the Kwcuw^betn 
have specialized in its manufacture. They inhabit the region fitted 
to raise the Recent historical investigators have by a 

mtsnnderstanding of certain Tamil traditions wrongly identified 
these Kunimbars with the Pallavas, who'were Kshatriyas descended 
from the Parthian kings who acquired sway over several prov¬ 
inces in India in the half-millennium preceding the Christian Era 
and who, among others, helped to spread Arya culture in Tamil 
and Telugu India. 

Many other occupations were pursued in neolithic timea. 
corresponding to the various kinds of tools that have been dis¬ 
covered. Of these prominent mention may be made of the leather 
iodustry which served the needs of the bouse and the farm and in 
which were used the finely made scrapers and cutting and ham- 
moriag tools made of trap-rock. The profeesions largely depended 
on the environment of the woricera; the dainrman lived in the 
MtUlai country, the fishennin In the Keydai, and the banter (a the 
iCqrfilrV and the Atiaf tracts. Pastorsl and agricnltunl occapatioot 
were intimately sMoclated with each other; this it perhaps 
symbolized by the fact that Krishna, the God of the Cowherds, 
who spent his time dancing with the milk-maids and playing on 
the flute, the first mualcst instrument made by man and specially 
associated with pastoral life even to-day, and Balarfma, whose 
implement was the ploogh and was always tatoakated with liquor, 
were brothers. 

Trade by barter was also developed. Otherwise we cannot 
account lor the pcaeence of chert in the envirooments of Edadura, 
though chert does oot occur in in the district. 
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DR£SS AND DfiCOKATlOK 

As the cotton plant is a native of the Deccan, the neofitUc 
people early learnt to weave cotton cloth ; the hide dress and the 
bark dress of the earlier a^e were reserved for occasions of 
sanctity^ The supply of cotton being plentiful, they wove pieces 

cloth several yards long and wrapped them round their waists, 
and iDore especially round their heads, to protect them from 
die siuL Such is still the prevailing fashion of dress among the 
natives of the cotton-districts. They discovered vegetable dyes; 
the neolithic people had a delicate colour-perception. The dyes 
used at first were yellow, indigo, and red. The first Is the colour 
of VUhAu, the second of Krishna, and the last of Siva. WdbQen 
cloth was woven by the pastoral tribe of Kunimbas, even perhaps 
before cotton cloth was woven. 

Neolldiic people decorated themselves, besides, with beads 
and buttons, and bangles of shell and bone. These have been 
picked up In varioua neolithic eettlemeats and are still worn 
profnsejy by the classes of people who have not shared in the 
cnllwal advancement of later times. Ornaments of shell and 
bone and beads are still used for decorating the much-beloved 
oow. 

HeoUthic ladies made themselves attrmctive by peculiar styles 
of hair-dressing, la the Salem district have been found certala 
red earthenware figurines of women. '*Tbe special Interest 
attaching to these figures is due to the unique style of head-dxuss 
they show, namely, having their hair dressed in short ringlets all 
round the head and wearing high combs on the top. The finding 
of these little female figures with such an elaborate style of hair¬ 
dressing throws light upon the use of a neck-rest unearthed in an 
old iron age site on the north (left) bank of the Cauvery river 
opposite to the town of Tiruma Kodlu Narsipur in Mysore and 
jnst below the Sangam, or junction, with the Kabbani or KapilU 
Klver. The use of a neck-rest was essential if the women desired 
to preserve their curls intact when sleeping."' Near the Guntakal 
Junction in Anantapur was discovered a wooden comb, such as 
was used by neolithic ladies referred to above. "Thai 
escaped the greed of the white ants because imbedded la a layer 
fd white ash, a substance they hate iaunenselj as ccmtact wish it 
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disefTMs wfth their soft moist bodies.*’* Thisoomb iras 
foufld i» a eeoKthic site, vherefrom a valaabie series of eartbeci' 
ware was also ebtained. 

CLASSES OF POPULATION 

U is likely that the people became divided into numerous 
•adegamoos castes and these castes developed peculiar customs 
due to the piofessioas they followed* the geographical influencea 
oC Uia dUtiicts ia which they lived and worked* and the dialects 
theyspokeb This sabdi vision into castes has nothing to do with 
the division of the pec^de into four Vamas. The division iato 
four Vamas is a later framework evolved with reference to the 
Vodic Yaifta sad imposed on a pre-existing classification into 
Domerous castes, wherever and whenever the fire-rite spread. 
The maay castes are ancient institutions; the four Vamas—a 
CTMod hd a i oa ^alaUd to the fire-rite and more recent than 
the fienatr. 

ART 

Nature puts en hrilliantly coloured robes i« tropical couatrics 
and this certainly stioMdated the coloor-perceptioa of the aeal^ 
tMans. ** The extent to which the neolithic people were i atercsto d 
in, and affected by, perception of colour is not eaay to gawga. 
as few indications of their love of varying tints retnana; stitl 
there are four facts from which inferences can be drawn. Piratiy, 
the sevenl tints they allowed their pottery to recehre by varytog 
the degree of firing they exposed the poto to. S«c«adly» tlm 
pigments they used to paint the different vessels the pottoit 
temsed oat, were thsdse of red, yellow, hroern, sad nwsly oraatfS 
and purplish grey. The third fact is the grsst fbndasss ths sld 
folk had for pistacite granite with Its mixtoro of g r e e n and ptah 
etdoors aad for chrome gneiss with Its dollcato greealsh w hite 
and green Huts, lb many cates, spedmeat of these twofothi 
mast have been fetched from great distances, tbeogh tSwy w o ul d 
have served no better than the cemmen couedry oock ter 
maklag of meaUng-etones and cem-emshwm for which thny word 
geoeratty otod Tho fourth fact or seeming fact lies hi thn vovy 
p re tt y aad often quite gay c^ oare of many d tho neledad atoapi 
ga^ered by Hie old people from quite distant plaoonv thn 
pleasing eotoofs of the che r ts and ngUtos they f adteefad to c nae igt 
into drHMtead fiakes, oe r ap er s and otriho • M ghts.** Mcrwinni; 
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^‘tbe walls and roofs of the cave which yield pigmy flints, are 
sometimes corered with rough drawings io roddle or lusinatite. 
Similar ones, illcstrating huatiog scenes, occur in the Kaimor 
Range, and it is believed from the primitive outlines of the 
depicted weapons that some of the drawings are of the neolithic 
age. Beaotifol examples of this art have recently been found in 
caves near Raigarb in the extreme east of the Centni Prirvinces 
Specimens of earthy red hsmatite, which have been rubbed down 
to produce a red colour wash, have been discovered at no less than 
thirteen neolithic sites in the Deccan, while the oollecdon of the 
Indian Museum contains many specimens from the Hazarihagh 
district in Behar. Two small patettea for grinding down this 
material to produce rouge have been described from Bellary and 
from Maski in the Raichur doab.” * 

A few representations of natural objects o« pottery have been 
met with. Such are leaf patterns, impressions on painted fillets in 
vessels representing leaves like those of Bmbiica ^inalis (Oadjtfi) 
the prototype of the much later Amalaka shaped Kalaiams of 
Orieaan templet, imitations of fruits, etc. "Very noteworthy as 
a good moulded imitation of a fruit is the side of a large melon 
bowl (found at BAatkt) . . . decorated with a fillet of rasp¬ 
berries outside below the lip . . . The bowl when entire must 
have been a diatinctively handsome veeaeL*** 

Oi th» left bank of the river opposite to the town of Ham- 
paaagarm in Bellary district Foote came across in a net^Hhic burial 
place a funeral vase of the shape of an elephantoid quadruped. 
Excepting the head and three or four smalt pieces of the 
body, the whole vase or um was recovered-* Bat no prehistoric 
pottery made in the shapes of birds or with human figures painted 
thereon have been found. The artistic insdncts of Indians did not 
woric in the direction of reproducing the shapes of natural objects. 
Indian art has been not imitative, but decorative, in motive, U 1 $ 
an old Indian custom to dec(wate all wooden artefacts wch as tilla 
pniart. Gtose-beams of carta, yokes, vessels and tools of all kinds 
(and after metal was discovered, all metal tools) with line-drawings 
rapreaenting the lotus and other flowers, fruits, leaves and creeper*. 
A deeoimted chatty of neolithic times has been found ^ no the Mat 
side of the great mounds at Gud>vada in the Eistoa district. 
Besides other deccvation, this great vessel, which was probably a 
^Ib stme, shows a broad band of floral decoration of bold pattern 

* J. C. • Foo*e, ^ p. 34 . 
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between two fillets of pinnate impressions.”* Decorated bangles 
have been recovered in various places. Shell bangles show deco> 
rative carvings of various devices on their backs.' Others show 
“ a raised fillet of right sloping barlets lying between two grooves.” * 
The love of decoration of the person and the personal belongings 
has been, throughout the ages, the greatest expression of the 
artistic instincts of the Indian people. Indian ladies are, even 
today, fond of decorating the front of their booses with patterns in 
coloured powder, and the walls of their houses with elaboiate 
designs in coloor. These customs come down from the neolithic 
times, and hence the great attachment of our ladies to this form of 
art, which has acquired a sacred character in their eyes. A good 
example of pot-decoretion by women is the " much-painted pot, 
polished outside but rough iasids,” the shoulder of which was 
found two miles above Babapur in Kathiawar. *'The cdour is 
applied in bands seven in number, of which one broad and two 
narrow bands are red, three bands are purple and one it pink.”^ 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

The neolithic people buried their dead. The best district for 
the study of the burial customs of neolithic man is the Pudukkoltah 
State. The burial sites are so many that it appears the regioo 
round the modem town of Pudukkottah must have been occupied 
by man continuously from the Palaeolithic Age right up to modem 
times. A careful examination of the sites shows that dead msu 
were buried in mod pits or placed in pots before burial. Most 
probably the poor were disposed of In the former fohkm. TIm 
rich were g;Lveo a gnnder burial. The dead man was placed io a 
sitting posture in an eaitbeiwate pot, the pot was then let Into a 
pit aikd half filled with sand, and rice and other gralas on a trap 
were placed befere tbe dead mao. His stone tools were also 
inserted at the sides of the pot Tbe foodstuffs and tools were no 
doubt intended for the use of the dead person in hit post-moctem 
Ufa, fprtheneolithiant believed io the life of tbe spirit of man 
after *dnatb. Then more sand was poured into tbe pot titt it vta 
full and the pot cov er e d with an eartbeoware lid. Tbs pit was 
then filled io and a stone slab j^aced on it Then more sand waa 
poured and another stone slab, this time very large and oval in 
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&hape, ivae placed above the grave and upright stones about a 
cubit long planted all round the slab. Each site, ccmtaining 
several su(dt graves^ nombering two doaen oi more of vacying 
sizes, is aurzouaded and oiarked off from neighbouring sites, by a 
circular tow of upright stones, and forms an ancient family vault. 
Miles and miles of soch burial sites, generally near prater-courses, 
have been observed by me In the Pudukkottah tenitery. Usually 
these sites are found in elevated places and are covered with a fSw 
feat earth, so that it looks like a patch of dry land. By knock¬ 
ing the ground with a hammer, one could detect a hollow sound 
wherever a grave exists. The burial urns vary in sis^ the largest 
measuring 4 feet in height and 5 feel 6 inches in d ia i nnt i B C in the 
broadest part. They are sometimes adorned with incked lines. 
The graves of the New Stone Age are oval in shape and those of the 
aoeoaediag Iron Age oblong, often divided inte two squere oens- 
pertmoots; they am Used with stone slabs and separated by a 
thin stone-alab wall with a hole in the centre. Tombs made of 
big blocks of stones called megalithic toniM, in a great variety 
of fonns, occur in the central and southern parts of the peninsula. 
From the Bellary district alone, over two thousand have been 
recovered.' Officers of the Archmological Department have 
discovered megalithic tombs in the G)imbatore district Oblong 
terra cotta sarcophagi standing on short tegs have been found at 
FaHsvaram, near Madras, and earthenware cofBuss in several 
nec^ithic sites. Hut-urns have been discovered In Salem and in 
Gujerat. 

NEOUTHIC INDI.^ AND THE B.EST OF THE WORLD . 

“ The type of megalithic tomb, so common in the Deccan, which 
has a smalt bole in one of the walls, is also distributsd thr o ug h o ut 
Britain, France, Central Germany, Scandinavia, Sardinia, Syria, 
and the Caucasus. The cup-makings found on the stones of 
ddlmeni in some countries are not unknoarn In Indbu Recently 
examples have been found in Kashmir.**’ The investigatioTis of 
Eniot Smith, Rivers and Percy show that the ^shion of m^alithic 
tombs spread from Egypt to India and other countries,* This 
mesns that there were worid-wide movements of people in neolithic 
times. Such movements were attributed by Hunt iug dou hi ihe 
fulm ^ Adti to periodical droughts In several Asiatic countries, 

* J. C. Bcowo, 9 p. 7. 
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but they seem to have been inspired more by'desire for gold, peart, 
mother-of-pearl and precious metals like jade, and this indicates 
exten^ve commerce by means of barter in neolithic times* 

Other evidences of extensive intercourse between India and the 
world outside It in the Neolithic Age exist There is a remartcable 
rasamblance between the terra cotta sarcophagi found at Palla- 
varam and '‘certain terracotta coffins discovered near Baghdad, 
and also between the latter and the mooe highly developed 
and ornamental Etruscan terracotta coffin-tombs."^ N um ero u s 
iecged vessels of the neolithic times resemble in shape some 
of the vessels found by Dr. Schliemann in the ruins of 
Foote found near the French Rocks near Mysore " part of a large 
chatty with two ornaments cuneiform in shape, with a small 
pap la each re-«irt«rlng angle and a ruiaed garland-like ring 
surrounding each cross."* This is evidently a Swastika, and it 
bears a strong resemblance to the Trojan type of Swastika. Theae 
facts negative the hasty assumptions of historians about the ago- 
long isolation of India from the rest of the world and prove that la 
the Lithic Agea, as Uter, India had an active intimate interoourse, 
caltml and commercial, with the rest of Asia, with Africa and 
Ssrope. 

LANGUAGE 

Dialects of the same family of languages were spoken throughout 
Jndia, exc(^ in the Vindhyan regions, in the Neolithic Age; and 
that is what has been called the Dravidian family. ThedUdoctiou 
b e twu m the spoken dialects of North liMha, to which the name 
Gau4UB has been given by modem acholart aad which have been 
held to be degeoeratioas of Sanakrtt or of Prakrit, and thoeeef 
Southern India, to which the naoew Dravidian has been given, la, I 
hold* adiatincaion without a difference, except that the North 
Indian ditlods hove heca very macb more profoundly affected by 
Sanskrit than those of Sooth India. The neotithlana of North 
spoke languages of their own which, 1 hold, were strocturallf 
allied to the so-called Dravidian family of Uaguages aad not to 
Sanskrit or to Prakrit It is well known that the several Pnkiits, 
of which we have ^>ecimene in dramatic and other litermtore, 
were artiftcia] Iltermry dialectt used only in iheratnre and restricted 
therein to the lower classes. They are allied to Sansknt and 
totally different In stnictnre from the actual spoken diskets oi 
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NcMth India, such as are found in the inscriptions of Asoka. 
These dialects, as veil as the so-called Gaudian dialects now 
spoken in Northern India, from Punjabi down to Oriya, agree in 
grammatical structure with the soK^alled Dravtdian dialects of 
South India. The family relationships languages can best be 
ascertained not so much by similarUieaof their TOcables but by an 
examination of the essential structure of the language, by their 
achecnes of accidei^ce, of gender, number and cases of nouns and 
adjectives, of voice, mood, number, gender, tenses and other 
iofiections of verbs, and of their essential syntactical.structure— 
such as the order of words in sentences and the methods of 
formation of Idioma. A coaopaimtivestudyMiaodeniNos^liidlaB 
and Sootih Indian dialects reveals the fact that their fundamental 
grammatical structure is so very much the same that it is possible 
to translate from one of these languages into any other by the 
sinpie procees of the aubatitiitk>& of one word for another—a 
praoedare abeohitaly impoastble when txansUting from Sanskrit or 
iato any of the spoken dialects of ancieKt or modern 
India. English and Persian are dialects of the Indo-Germanlc 
family of languages which have passed from the synthetic to the 
analytic stages but the dialects of Northern India are not synthetic 
languages in the analytic stage, but are essentially similar to the 
South Indian languages in their grammatical frame-w(^. itiaa 
weU>4mown coachttlofi of comparative phildogy that it ia poeeible 
for a language to borrow almost ill its vocabulary from another 
language, but its grammatical frame-work, dependent on the 
particular bent of mind of its speakers, cannot be altered by the 
influence of a foreign language; and the grammatical frame- 
wcH-k of all the spoken langiugesof India from Asokandaysto 
our own has been the same. I hold therefon that ail tb« epoken 
languages of India (perhaps inducHog the Nishada dialects, too) 
aro dialects of one family of languages—not the. Indo-Geraaoic 
fatally—which may be called Pan-Iodiao and that they are itH fn 
eseential structure, and therefore evdred In Intfla in neolithic 
times, if not oariier. 

The vocabulary of every Indian spoken dialect is paitjy 
Sanskritic and partly deiU indigenous, non-SaoskriUc. The 
large proportion of itii words in every Indian dialect Itself proves 
that all these dialects existed long before the Sanskrit language 
began to inflnence them; fcH* it is inconceivable that a pet^ie 
who had the extraordinary wealth of Sanskrit vocabulary at 
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their disposal could have borrowed words largely. The people of 
Northern India came very much more under the influence of 
Sanskrit than those of Southern India; hence many gram- 
matioal forms of Sanskrit have found a lodgment in their dialects; 
on this account people are misled into believing those dialects to 
be degenerations of the Sanskrit language. The fact of the 
matter is that from neolithic times the people of India spoke 
diflferent dialects r^one original family, which was not the Indo- 
European family. 

Sanskrit came into prominence about five thousand yearsago in 
Northern India. It appeared from the beginning not as an Indian 
vernacular, but as the handmaiden of the Arya fire-cult, a literary 
language,, used as the vehicle of the aspirations of the rishis 
when they appealed to the gods to satisfy their longings in this 
world and the next. The Hindus have called it the language of 
the gods— dgva bha ^—and this apparently means that there is no 
evidence of its employment as a vernacular by common men in 
their ordinary secular life before it became the language of the 
mantras by means of which men spoke to the gods. The theory 
of evolution and the name Samskrita, the refined, have led men to 
believe that it must have been evolved from a previous Prokrita 
stage, when it perhaps served the ordinary bumble porposes of 
every-day life. A German philologist of the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century was so fool-hardy as to invent the ttrsprack* ol the 
bldo-Germaoic family of languages—the imaginary original Aryan 
tmgue—and even to write some tales in that imaginary langnage, 
Imt tbU served but to excite the ridicule of liognists. Later students 
of the science of languages, inspired by the recent dereloptnent of 
the science of phonology have attempted to reconstruct, though not 
Vft <rj|trr^*' words and roots probably bekHtgingto it. 

These 11 i[ii> Inilwglljwf m.sriilsrinnii because there is no historical 
evidence of what the was like when It existed as a 

spoken dialect, as theory compels us to regard that it must have 
existed; limiting ourselves strictly to the available evideoceb we 
can but say that the Vedic language, at we know It, could not 
have been a spoken dialect. ** Some wrifers call the Vedic 
language the vernacular of the ancient people of the Punjab valley. 
Thk Is not true, for there most have been virions dialectical 
dUfemtces between the speeches of contiguous tribes ss there is 
every wbars ott the earth ; and moreover the language of Uteratore, 
all the world over, differs from the actual speech of men and 
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women. It is but primitive ballads that are in the spoktc idiom 
of any tribe, and the mantras are not simple ballads of lore and 
war sung by a primitive people, but they are composed in an 
artificial style, full of archaisms and poetic constructions and 
complicated, well defined metrical forms, of which there are sixty 
in the Rig Veda Sambita, and under Che influence of a well 
dev«l<H>ed literary convention. The extraordinary care with which 
the musical accent {svara) of the mantras was preserved in their 
recitation is another proof that the Vedic language was a sacred 
dialect and not a vernacular.” ' Dr. Macdonell calls the Vedic 
language a “ caste-language ”, a scholastic dialect of a class,” 
** an artificially archaic dialect, banded down &om one geoendoo 
to the other within the class of priestly singers. ”' Hence it could 
not have been a vernacular nor have become the parent of the 
vemaculan of Northern India now sp(Aea by flu Bctbmana and 
the Chatnir. The fact that the knowledge of Sanskrit was 
reetricted to Arylvaitta, north oi die Vindhyas, for several 
thousand yean and did not influence the Sooth Indian dialacta, 
from the primitive Kai to tbe polished Tamil, which latter attained 
the position of a vehicle of literature. Independent of Sanskrit 
Influence, has led superficial enquirers into the belief that the 
aorthem dialects are Sanskritic and the anotbem dialects non- 
Sanskritic. On the contrary all the spoken dialects of modem 
fadia beloog to one linguittic ^mily, other than the Iodi>Germanic 
family. 


nm OF THE IMWRTATION OF THK SOtTH INDIAN 

LANGUAGES FROM OUTSIDE INDIA 

Certain investigators assume that everything IndUo moat have 
been imported at some remote time from outside India. They 
hold that the speakers of primitive Tamil and other South Indian 
languages, to whom they give the name of the DravldUn race, 
must have settled la India from Central Asia. These ^eorim 
drag large bodies of ancient people along tbe map of Asia and 
Europe as easily as chessmen are shifted on the chess-board* and 
make them wander aimlessly from country to country* nser^y to 
support their baseless theories. It happens th at certam werdk of 
the Bmbui dialect of Baluchistan resemble oertain Tamil words. 
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To explain this solitary fact, which is susceptible of various inter¬ 
pretations, they will have it that an ancient Dravidian race, ev(^ved 
somewhere outside India in the Asiatic highlands, undertook a 
pii^mage to India through its north-western gate, and reached 
the extreme south through strange and devious ways^ Foote 
ooDttructs an itinerary for the wanderings of these peoples,* 
which is a specimen of perverse ingenuity without any historical 
evidence to support it Surely the neolithians of India were not 
dumb animals, but spoke languages of their own. The simplest 
hypothesis under the circumstances is, as Tamil traditional history 
holds, that the Tamils and other allied peoples were indigenous 
and their languages were evolved where they arc now spoken. A 
careful study of Sooth Indian prehistoric antiquities in sitM cannot 
lead to any other conclusion than thst the passage of culture from 
stage to stage in ancient times was not a catastrophic change 
■sch as Indicatos the straggle of alien intruders with the pre¬ 
existing population but a peaceful course of evolution. An 
inspection of the map of neolithic India is enough to prove that 
the country was thickly populated by people of one homogeneous 
Ibnn of culture and thst that people ought to have been 
•ntochtbonous, as the Tamil people have always claimed to be, 
in the traditions recorded in their literature. In the most ancient 
layers of the Tamil language can be discovered, not only ample 
traces of neolithic culture, but also the birth of the irou-age culture 
that Buoceeded It. 

% 

THB BIRTH OF THE IRON AGE 

Etery one who has observed iioo tools occtBriag in oUl 
neolithic vllltge sites, who bts seed with his eyes how stone oehs 
are mixed with artefacts of the Early Iron Age and bmn the Latest 
aeoHthie and wrlicat iron agee overlap, will endorse Foote's 
remark that "from the evidence afforded by several old mtes in 
the Deccan and Mysore it is a very reasonable inferertce that the 
koa workers were the direct successors of the neolithic peopU.** * 

The discovery of fire was a happy iccident of prebistorictiflsss.. 
While a big neolithic fire was lighted on a primitive hearth made 
of three blocks of iron-stone (which it abundant In Southern 
iMtUh for boiling large quantities of meat for a tribal feast or a 
bttffaio aacriflce to the tribal god, the fire developed enough beat to 
the lion era ajid make the liquid metal flow out It Was toon 
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found that iron was a much better material for tools than stone; 
whence once this was realized, stone implements were superseded, 
except for ceremonial purposes, for which the ancient holy stone 
tools were continued to be used. The discovery of iron was soon 
followed by the discovery of gold, silver and copper. These 
metals were found and named long before any contact was made 
between tbs Arya fire-cult with its sacred language, Saoslnit, and 
the fireless {anagnih) cult of South India. The Vedic culture was 
not a lithic one but belonged to the age of metal tools. Before it 
arose in North India, Tamil was able, from its own resources, to 
invent names for the four metals of Sooth India (iron was called 
irum^ clto earlier fonn being immu\ from the root ir^ 

dark (also the base of irul, darkness, ird or iravu, 

0r^, night, etc.); copper was called (9#4Bi4)t from iam. 

redt silver, veffi fromWhite; and goM, yea 

from to shine. When the general idea of “ metal,” the lustrous 
mineral, was reached, yea became Che general ntaae of metal, and 
gold got several ocher names of which tangam the pore, 

never^tamishing metal, was one. Tin and lead were introduced 
into Southern India from Northern India; hence their names, 
ta^ram and tyaai («'<^ modified form of iiieja) were 

bonowed from Sanskrit or Prakrit Theee eonsidmtioas support 
Foote's opinion that the iron industry of Sooth Ih<Ua is of greet 
antkiolty, far greater Indeed than that of Europe.^ No one who 
has (H>ened South Indian graves of the Stone Age and of the 
Early Iron Age and seen with his own eyes how the former 
shades off into the latter, can escape coming to the conclusion 
that iron was first discovered in South India. This also explains 
why ancient Indian blacksmiths became expert workers in iron 
and steel, and tools made of these materials were exported to 
Africa and Asia several thousand years ago, and why so late as to 
the fourth century B.C., Alexander of Macedon demanded 
dto Bdaiavas one buridced tons of ** white iron ” (i.e., Indian steel, 
whose excellence was renowned throughout the ancient world) as 
a tribute, in preference to gdld. 

RELIGION 

Siva is a hunter-god and numerous legends concerning him 
suggest paleolithic and early neolithic modes of life; hence bia 
worship probably comes down from the lithic stage of develop* 
ment of human culture in India. Sanskrit gramnaariaas have not 

* ypctM, if. p. sj. 
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been able to discover a satisfactory etymology for the name of 
this god It has been suggested that the name is derived from 
the Tamil word for red " because he is a red god and that 
the name Rudra, the red one'Ms a Sanskrit translation of the 
Tamil name. Whether this derivation is sound or no, it is 
cactain that the worship of Siva in the form of the phallus) 
existed in neolithic times, for phalli of stone and earthenware 
have been found airong neolithic artefacts. “ Among the 
interesting neolithic finds on the Shevaroy hills is a phallus, a 
small object of pale gneiss diminishing btconically and truncated 
with flat ends . . . It is of great interest as proving that 
the neolithic people had faith in the doctrine of male energy”* 
In later days when the Arya fire-rite rose, the Indra-cult, which 
was an important part the fire-rite, came in conflict with 
the rival cult of those whom the rishis called the ^iina 
Drras. X. V. vii. addressed to Indra, says, '* Neither demons 

impel us, Indra, nor, O Puissant, of a truth any evil spirits. The 
glorious (Indra), defies the hostile beings; let not those SUna 
Devas approach our sacred ceremony.’* It K. x. 99-3 speaking 
of Indra, says, ** Proceeding to the conflict, and desiring to acquire 
them, he has gone to, and in hostile array besieged, inaccessibia 
places, at the time, when, irresistible, slaying the i/iaudruos, he by 
his craft conquered the riches of the city with a hundred gates.*’ 
Yaska’s explanation of the word as AbrakmacharydJi, the unchaste, 
and Sayana’s, as Divyanti, Kri^onti, are inappropriate, as 

the coatszt shows that a tribe followiag a rival calt is referred to. 
The jVees are mentioned, in R, V, vii 18, 7 as one of the tribea 
opposed to fl»e Indra-worshipping Tritsus; the ^(ina 9 are r e f erre d 
to, in R, V. X. 37, 9 as advancing against Indra. These pasaagea 
indicate the (^position of the worshippers of the pbalias to the 
wonhlppefB of ladra. The cult of the phalloa was in andent 
timet, as it still coatlonet to be, a ** fireless ** cult, and the Indra* 
cult, all but dead in modem India, a fire-cult The wars between 
the Aryas and the Dasyos, misunderstood by modern studentsto 
bs dM 10 a war of invasion, were but fights between two oppoood 
cults. Hence the ^ihiiadevas were Dasyua who oppoaed the wor^ 
ehippers of Indra-AgnL The Paranas contain many legeadt 
about the antagonism betweea Siva and the Vedic gods to 
whom sacrifice was offerod throogh fire. However, before the end 
of the Vodic Ago, there was a movetnent toward the recoociliatiow 
of these wafriag c^Cs; the homedlate result of which was that dto 
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cuJt of the phallus, under the name Skambba, was affiliated to the 
Vedic rites, and A. V. x, J was composed as a Vedic hymn 
celebrating the phallus; the remoter result of this movement is 
modern Hinduism which has made Siva, the Mahadeva, the 
IP^test god of the Vedic pantheon. 

Krishna is the deity of pastoral tribes, and his fiute, the inven- 
tion of the pastoral stage of culture. His Rdsalila^ singing and 
dancing in the midst of young girls tending cattle, is an iostitutioa 
peculiar to people even now following pastoral avocations. Cow¬ 
herds and cowherdesses are even to-day devotees of Krishna and 
celebrate his worship with ceremooials peculiar to themselves 
throughout India, different from the ways in which Krishna is 
worshipped by divisions of the population, that have reached a 
higher de^^e of culture than the pastoral. A comparison of the 
Krishna-cult as it obtains among nulkmen and nulkmaids with 
that which prevails among the more cultured Indiaos clearly 
shows that the former comes unaltered from iitbic times and 
vaaffected by conceptions derived from the life of the Krishna of 
the age of the Mahflbhflrata. 

Modem scholars, while being unreasonably sceptical about the 
value of the historical chapters of the Puranas in the matter of 
TO-constnicting the dynastic history of the Vedic Age,etill accept 
the legendary portioAs of the Poranae and regard the Krishoa-oolt 
as later than the time of the historical King of DvtrshJi, who 
played Mich aa important part in tbe drama of the Mabibhirata. 
Hiat there was a Krishna earlier than themki/Jruof a my of Vishnu 
who figured in the great convulsion of the war between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas, is indicated by Krishna being 
particularly described as Devakiputra in the Chflodogya Upantshad 
and that there was a Krishna and there were Krisbnas, 
k>ag before tbe MablbhSrata war. is proved by the Quoutioos 
given below from the Rig V§da, which were composed loxtg before 
that war. long before Veda Vyasa ffxed the Vedic canon for all 
time. I have discussed this god In my U/<f Amci*Kt India in the 
Agx tha Mantras ^ and I here reproefoce that discussioo:— 
* Another foe of In<ha in the age of tbe mantras, was a god Of 
deiffed hero of a tribe called the Kfishpas. Of him it is said,*The 
ffeet Krishna lived on the banks of the Aisdiiiaatx Ousmal river 
with tea thousand troops. India of hie own wisdom became 
oogaiaat of this lood-yeliiag chief. He destroyed the marauding 
host for the benefit of Arya men. Indra said, ' I have seen the 
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fleet Krishna. He is tarkiog in the hidden region near the 
Am^umatT like the aun in a cloud. O Maruts. I desire you to 
engage him in fight and to destroy him, the fleet Krishna then 
appeared shining on the banks of the Amiumatl. (ndra took 
Biihaapati as his ally and destroyed the fleet and godless army.' 
ladra with Rijiiva, son of VidathI, killed the pregnant wives of 
Kfishpa. * Indra smote 50,000 Kfishnas as old age destroys the 
body.* European scholars have interpreted Drapiuih KrisJo^h 
in the first of these passages as the * black drop ' possibly because 
they believe that the Krishna-colt rose later; but there is ab6<riu- 
tely no reason why beliefs on a priori grounds should override 
Indian tradition which makes Krishna one of seven Indra’s 
demoa-loes, be ‘ who never bad met a rival * til! Indra was bom.* 

In fact the transladoo 'black drop* makes the whole passage 
meaningless. Krishna was the enemy of Indra throughout the 
whole course of the development of religion in India. The Puranas 
which certainly c<Mitain very old legends, many older than the 
Vedic age, describe many conflicts between Indra and Krishpa, in 
one oi which Kfisht^ put an end to the worship of Indra on the 
banka of this very Jumna, acoong the tribes that lived in the woods 
near that river. The phrase * fleet Kfishpa * vividly brings home 
to us that he was from early days the god of wandering pastoral 
tribes, probably called the Vrishpis—the Ram tribe. The anta< 
gonism of the Kfishija-cult to the Indra-cult not only recurs 
constantly in the legends but a far off echo of it is heard even in 
the Bhagavad-Grta where Kfisht^ refers scornfully to the' flowery • 
wc»tis' of the * fools' who delight in the Vedas, which aa ve 
know were bom from the India-cxdt, and which ECrish^a advtaes 
his followexa to reject because they bewilder the mind.* And 
Krishna, the god of the early Indian pastoral tribes, became 
tibc ancUoa round which gathered other tales, possibly of human 
heroes, other cuHa, the Vtsudeva-cult of the Bhigavatas, 
the VishT>u-cult of the Vaithoavas, till, to-day. KrUhoa-worablp ia 
tba domioaring religion of India and the Indra-cult practically dead. 

It ii aUo intareating to note that notwithstanding the accratkm of 
so naaoy tales round the name of KrUhoa, it is the cowherd 
playing the flute to his cattle on tbt banks of the Jumna and 
gporting with the simple village maidens that stiU appeals to the 
awiod of the Hindu. " 
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The modem conception of Vishnu seems to be the fesult of 
syncretism. (l) Vishnu, the terrible mountain-dweller, the god of 
some ancient hill-tribe, (2) Vishnu, the wide-stepper, explained by 
Ytska as the Sun who steps from the eastern horizon to the zenith 
and from the zenith to the western horizon and whose nanke was 
probably derived from Tamil Vin the sky, {3) the Vedic Vishnu, 
always described as Yajlio Vai, yishnuhj the sacrificial victim of 
the gods, the Purusba who was cut up to form the universe, (4) 
Ktctyapa who is always sleeping on the Serpent Couch in the 
Oceen of Milk, whose first manifestation {vyuha) is Vasudeva. 
the All, and whose working aspects are Brahma the Creator, 
Vishpu the Preserver, and Uvara, the Oefitroyar, the three aspects 
being embodied in the three filaments of gupas— Rajas, Satva, and 
Tamos, that are the first evolutes of mi^prakriti, chaotic matter, as 
described in the Vaishoava Agamaa, all these are conhiBed into 
one whole in the roodeni concept of Vishnu and the first and 
second of them probably come down from the Uthic ages. 

ira» , the worid^mother, U the result of the synthesis of the 
various local goddesses into the idea of the Divine Power (§akti), 
which causes the evolution of matter, the power which shapes 
matter into the ordered universe of beings and which keeps them 
fOingiill the great Pralaym dissolves Name and Form. 

The andeot, as well as modem worship of Siva and Vishpu and 
Ambt, are forms of fireless worship and are described in the three 
sets of books called the Agamas. They are utterly different from 
and opposed to the Vedic fire-cult. The Vedic gods formed a 
democracy ; Indra and Varuoa, Vayu and SQrya, Mitra and Savitfl, 
were all of equal status. Tlie god of each Agama is the supreme 
Person, demanding the whole-hearted devotion {ekabhaJsti) of the 
worshipper. The worship according to the Agama and ^at ac¬ 
cording to the Veda (and its culmination, the Vedanta) were rival, 
inimical culu ; the former absolutely " fireless*’, and the Uttar, 
litenlly or symbolically, t fire-cult The Vedic cuk regarded the 
division of the Aryas into four vanpas as absolutely indispensable, 
the Agama-rttes in old days ignored this socUI organization. The 
wtnshlp of Siva or Viahqu or Sakti In temples or houses was con¬ 
sidered a heresy by the Vedantis, till In the tenth centnry Ytmanfi^ 
chArya wrote the Agama prarngoya and RtEnanujachArya in the 
neat century blended the Vaishoava rites and concepts and the 
Vedic practices and Vedanta tenets into one whole. Ihus started 
Neo-Hinduism, which k a devek^unent frim the fizeleaa ceits of 
the Neolithic Ages, with the social organlzatum of the ire-cult of 
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the Iron Age and the merest traces of the elaborate fire-worship of 
the rishis, imposed on them. 

The gorgeous ritual of the fire-rite arose and spread in Aryl.- 
vartta, north of the Vindhyas, probably five or six millentums 
ago, and began to decline with the destruction of the Kshatriya 
dynasties in the cataclysm of the Mahabharata War in the second 
millenium B.C. The fire-rite was confined, when it lasted, to a 
section of the people, called the Ary as, the bulk of the people being 
the Dasyus, who adhered to their fireless rites- When the concept 
cf fire being the mouth of the gods was developed, when sacrifices to 
th'^m were first offered through fire, it is impossible to determine. 
PurOravas, the first king who may be regarded as a historical 
personage and who was separated from the Nandas by about one 
hundred generations and who hence lived before 3000 B.C., is said 
in the Vedas and the Puranas, to have been the first king who started 
wHh the help of ilshls the worship with the ** three fires i.e., to 
have begun the elaborate fire-rituals, since called the ^rauta. 
European scholars believe that the fire-rite was evolved outside 
India and was brought into the country by invaders belonging to a 
foreign race, to which they have applied the Indian cult-name, the 
Arya. Now there is absolutely no evidence, historical or literary 
or anthropological, to justify this theory. Anthropology knows of 
no Aryan race. The existence of a highly developed civilization in 
Sind and Punjab, as is proved by the recent explorations at 
Harappa and MahefijoDaro, the five or six milleniums ago, is fatal 
to the theory of an Inration or conquest of ancient India by 
fweign intruders in those ancient times. There Is no trace in the 
Vedic hymns of recollections of a foreign habitat of the ancient 
Aryas. On the contrary the Vedic sacrifices which belonged to 
the Iron Age contain evidences of growth from neolithic times in 
India. *T 1 ie reeembUnce of the buffalo-sacrifices of the Savaras to 
sacrifices referred to In the Vedic hymns has been pointed out 
earlier. Other traces of neolithic customs can be easily foond- 
Theah* of the yajfia is consecrated by draggings frog on stone tilt 
it it kilted. The animal sacrificed ft tied to a wooden post iyQpa) 
and even to-day not killed with iron weapons; its'nine holes'are 
•topped and then It Is dabbed to death. The sacredness ot this 
method of killing the sacrificial victim proves that It originated 
before Iron was used as the material for tools. That earthenware 
pots tad wooden otonsils aione are sacred enough to be used in 
&e ball of sacrifice is another proof that the fire-sacrifices had 
fiietr roots in neolithic practices. Many another custom of the 
I^ithic Age cap be ^ced in the Vedic rites. 
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CONCLUSION 

The chronological limits of the Neolithic Age are entirely a 
matter of guess. The glacial deposits that help to fix the age of 
neolithic sites in Europe are wanting in India. Considering the 
extreme slowness of human advancement in lithic times, 20000 
B.C. to 5000 B.C., cannot be a very wrong estimate of the date of 
New Stone Age. Itcki was discovered before the rise of the Arya 
cult, which was, in my opinion, not later than five thousand or six 
thousand years ago. 

The Stone A«e is still very much with us. In our villages, 
shooting stones from slings ts still widely used, both as a volley to 
disperse a crowd and as an artillery preparation for burglary. 
Singlestick (with wands of the male bamboo) is still played and 
experts (d singlestick use it as a means of offence and defence; 
schooU of the noble art of fencing with the bamboo stick still exist 
in various places where secret methods of advancing op the foe, 
iealoosly guarded by professors of fencing from becoming kaofm 
to all and sundry, are taught to favourite pupils; by these methods 
one man can disarm and lay low a hundred opponents. The bow, 
made by bending the split bamboo, is still found in several village 
homes; clay balls, dried in the sun, are shot from these bows for 
driving off, from fruit trees, monkeys and other depredators. The 
holy thread of the Brahmanas la even to^y spun with spindles 
made of the spine of the coconut leaf and weighted with a stone 
disc; the use of an iron tool at any stage of its manufacture will 
make the thread lose its holiness. Most of the appliances txsed by 
the housewife are of stone or wood, for things made of these mat«< 
rials are unpollutable, or if polluted, can be restored tosaactitjby 
merely washing with water, whereat metal goods polluted by 
touch have to be burnt in fire, before being used again. The 
principal idol in temples Is the one made of stone or wood; images 
of m^al are for the relatively more secular purpose of being 
paraded in the streets. The chief objects of domestic worship are 
the quarts lingam and the f<»sUe ammonite (a bone turned into 
stone). Numerous other customs coming down from the Lithic 
Ages may be discovered by the curious enquirer, old customs 
being disLiogulsbed from later ones by their sacrosanct rhafctfT. 
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